A New Look at Our Foreign Policy 


by Under Secretary Smith * 


The administration in podnaores. va0% realizes that 
our international policies must reflect the attitudes 
and interests of the American people themselves, 
and if they are to be successful, must have public 
support. If they are to have this support, it is 
essential that the American people be currently 
advised on policy developments. ~ This is one rea- 
son why we attach so much importance to the 
work of your World Affairs Council and to gather- 
ings like this in which our foreign policies are 
discussed. You are key representatives from 
various groups in this great community. You will 
carry back to many others the substance of the 
discussions here. Similarly, those of us who are 
your spokesmen and servants can carry back with 
us a firsthand impression of your thinking about 
our policies and about what they should By 
thus working together we can better serve the 
interests of our nation. 

You are fortunate to have Mr. Sevareid? with 
you this morning and to have the benefit of his 
experienced analysis of the international picture. 
You are fortunate also to have the benefit of Sena- 
tor Duff’s* broad and mature judgment; he not 
only looks at State Department policies from the 
standpoint of the national good and the welfare 
of the people, but also he can pecs op those pol- 
— especially well for the people of his own 

ate. 

In the short time available this morning, I can 
touch only on a few of the major aspects of our 
foreign policy, but I will attempt to give you at 
least the outline of the new administration’s look 
at some of our international problems. 

Before doing so I want to emphasize the stron 
support which our Government gives to the Unite 
Nations. I can best state our goal for the United 
Nations in the words of President Eisenhower. 
He said, “We shall strive to make it not merely an 
eloquent symbol but an effective force.” 


*Address made before the World Affairs Council at 
Philadelphia on May 8 (press release 249). 
, Erie Sevareid, radio commentator. 
Senator James H. Duff of Pennsylvania. 
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We are actively working toward that goal. I 
believe that the closing weeks of the General As- 
sembly session which ended just a few days ago 
demonstrate some of that effectiveness. 

It is within the framework of the United Na- 
tions that we are working with other free nations 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(Nato). The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion is a regional arrangement to protect its mem- 
bers from the threat of aggression. 

Member nations of Nato represent an important 
area in our overall foreign policy. They consti- 
tute the strongest segment in the fighting power 
of the free world. Not only in a military sense 
but also economically and industrially they con- 
tribute great prs | 

Aside from their role in self-defense, some Nato 
nations are playing active and vital roles in the 
defense of other free areas of the world. Consider 
the heavy burden that France is carrying in Indo- 
china and what Britain is doing in Malaya. 

We can justly call Nato a successful alliance. 
President Eisenhower was one of the guiding 
spirits in building this organization. It has ac- 
complished much in a comparatively short time. 
It has produced a sizable degree of fighting 
strength, and its united efforts ‘have notab y in- 
creased the morale of the peoples of Europe. 


A New Approach to the NATO Alliance 


All of you here are familiar with the broad con- 
cepts stated by the President at his press confer- 
ence last week [April 30]. He brought the mili- 
tary and economic factors into focus with a view 
to creating “a situation of maximum military 
strength within economic capacities.” 

In constructing the free world’s defenses, we 
must break neither our own back nor the backs of 
our allies by overloading ourselves to reach a peak 
goal by a given date. It is much wiser to build 
steadily at a pace our respective economies can 
bear over a period of years. The Nato nations 
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at their recent meeting agreed in principle to a 
long-range program of increasing strength.‘ 

It is imperative that we keep defense efforts of 
the free world balanced properly with economic 
capabilities. Without economic vitality, military 
defense becomes impossible. 

At the same time, I want to make it very clear 
that this new approach is not a leveling off of the 
defense program but a continued buildup on a 
longer, steadier, and less costly but more efficient 
basis. Actually, it represents more security for 
less money. Emphasis will be placed on quality 
rather than on quantity in Nato forces. One first- 
class, battleworthy division, you can readily un- 
derstand, is better than two or three with low 
battle efficiency. We are less interested in numbers 
than in true combat effectiveness. 

Along with the improved quality of existing 
divisions will come the addition of new divisions 
both this year and next. This is not a backward 
movement. It is an adjustment of defense plans 
to economic capabilities. We estimate, in fact, 
that there probably will be an increase of about 
30 percent in the military strength of the Nato 
countries in 1953. 

The free European nations have undertaken to 
develop a greater unity and strength through the 
establishment of a European Defense Community 
(Epc). This plan, which they initiated them- 
selves, would give Western Germany a place in 
the defense of Germany and Western Europe. It 
was designed to combine the military forces of six 
countries into an effective organization. German 
forces would serve not as a separate German na- 
tional army, but as an integrated component of 
the armed strength of the European Defense 
Community. 

The European Governments concerned are 
aware of the importance of Epc to their own de- 
fenses. But until the President sent Secretary 
Dulles and Governor Stassen to Europe recently 
the project was lagging. Interest has now been 
revived and at the recent Nato Council meeting 
the members unanimously called for prompt ac- 
tion. We are, of course, anxious for an effective 
response to this call. 

The problem is up to the European parliaments. 
Cabinets favor Epc and are pushing for it in good 
faith. But the parliamentary or rather the politi- 
cal difficulties are great. Acceptance of the treaty 
mearis giving up control of national armies to 
Epo—giving up a degree of national sovereignty. 
We can appreciate the difficulty if we ask our- 
selves whether the United States would be willing 
to give up a major part of the control of its armed 
forces. 

There are historic differences between the peo- 
ples of this vast area. If you will remember the 
difficulties of the American Colonies after the Rev- 


* For information relative to this meeting, see BULLETIN 
of May 11, 1953, p. 673. 
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olutionary War, in getting agreement on our 
present Constitution, you will have some idea of 
the problems in Europe where nations have a much 
more diverse background and infinitely greater 
prejudices to overcome. 

There are also a number of very complex legal 
and budgetary problems which arise with the crea- 
tion of an integrated defense force. These are 
purely practical and have nothing to do with 
national traditions or prejudices. However, the 
need for Epc is so great that all those concerned 
with the security of Europe hope for favorable 
parliamentary action at the earliest possible date, 

In the meantime, there is continual effort by the 
European nations to work out their defense prob- 
lems. At the recent Nato Council session agree- 
ment was reached on a 3-year program for develop- 
ing networks of facilities in the different countries, 
which will be needed by the added Nato forces, 
This agreement involves such important installa- 
tions as airfields and supply depots, pipelines, and 
radio communication. It will increase efficiency 
and make the combined forces more effective. 

Nato stands today as one of the most important 
barriers to Communist expansion and one of the 
most important instruments for world peace. The 
Mutual Security Program, which has just been 
presented to Congress, demonstrates America’s 
continued interest in maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the North Atlantic alliance. 

The need for strengthening its defenses was 
forcibly brought home to the free world by the 
Communist aggression in Korea. It then became 
very clear, if proof were needed, that the Com- 
munists would resort to armed force in their drive 
toward world domination. 


New Emphasis on the Far Eastern Area 


President Eisenhower has placed new emphasis 
on the whole Far Eastern area. Prior to his in- 
auguration, he visted Korea to become familiar 
with the situation there at first hand. He has 
continued to focus attention on that area in his 
efforts to bring about peace in the world. 

In Korea we have been striving to obtain an 
honorable armistice which could stop the fighting, 
permit repairing the ravages of war, and allow 
discussion of a peaceful settlement. 

I am sure you all appreciate that this issue con- 
cerning prisoners of war is not simply a techni- 
cality, but a dramatic focus of the essential differ- 
ence between the Communists and free-world 
philosophies on the rights of the individual man, 
whoever he may be, and his relationship to the 
State. Communist rulers view the human being 
as a mere chattel in which the Communist State 
has a complete property right that must be recog- 
nized. This is a principle to which the free world 
cannot and will not admit. 
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In his recent address on the chances for peace ° 
the President referred to “an honorable armistice 
in Korea” as the first great step toward peace. In 
further discussing peace in the Far East he said 


very pointedly : 

It should mean, no less importantly, an end to the di- 
rect and indirect attacks upon the security of Indochina 
and Malaya. For any armistice in Korea that merely 
released aggressive armies to attack elsewhere would be 
a fraud. 

We seek, throughout Asia as throughout the world, a 
peace that is true and total. 


To me, and I think to you, this means quite 
clearly what it says, that a truce in Korea which 
simply gave the aggressors freedom of maneuver 
would be a delusion and a sham truce. That is 
why we are especially concerned now with the 
Communist attack on Laos, in Indochina. It 
seems to me that Korea and Indochina can be re- 
garded as the flanks of our defense against Com- 
munist expansion in Asia. Weare in close contact 
with the Governments of Laos and of France and 
are determined to do all in our means under pres- 
ent circumstances to help them meet the situation. 

We consider aggression not a national or a racial 
problem, but a p al problem. Under the United 
Nations we join our efforts with other countries 
to prevent aggression, as we have done in Korea. 

ur interest. in the independence of free coun- 
tries naturally includes Japan. The progress that 
Japan has made in its first year since the peace 
treaty went into effect is impressive. We are espe- 
cially interested in the future of the Japanese 
economy and in its role in the economic develop- 
ment of the Far East, because, as I said before, 
economic stability is an essential prerequisite to 
self-defense. 

It is unnecessary for me to enlarge on the rea- 
sons why the center of the world’s problems lies 
in the Soviet Union, or to remind you of the ra- 
pidity with which the Kremlin has expanded its 
control, by overt or covert means, into all parts 
of the globe. 

Since the death of Stalin the new leadership in 
the Kremlin has shown some indication of a change 
in tone toward the free world. This may be due to 
their belief that the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has overextended itself and needs time to 
consolidate its expansion. It may be that they 
need time to tighten their own grasp on their 
absolute dictatorship. Almost certainly they are 
reacting to the position of strength which we are 
creating in the Nato area. 

Possibly some of this reaction is in good faith. 
But the countries represented at the recent Nato 
Council meeting were united in the conviction 
that the Soviet peace offensive has not yet produced 
anything to cause us to relax our efforts toward 
strengthening our defenses. On the contrary, a 
fresh aggression is taking place in Southeast Asia. 


* Ibid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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Three weeks ago President Eisenhower put the 
issue of peace directly to the new Soviet leader- 
ship. He expressed the readiness of the United 
States to play its part. He asked the new leaders 
to show their peaceful intentions by deeds, to bring 
their influence to bear for genuine peace in Asia, 
for the free choice by nations of their own forms 
of government, for action on disarmament 
proposals, 

The President’s speech made such an impact on 
world opinion that the Soviet leaders took the 
unprecedented step of publishing his address in 
Pravda. True, they spread across the front page 
a labored exposition of the familiar Moscow line 
and relegated the speech to an inside page. But 
their defensive editorial lacked the usual acid tone. 

The reply made no concrete ig as to 
how to solve the issues set forth by President 
Eisenhower. On the other hand, it did not resort 
to the usual vituperative name-calling. To see 
whether it actually means anything in the direc- 
tion of peace we must keep our eyes on develop- 
ments where events are taking place; the negotia- 
tions at Panmunjom, the Communist attacks in 
Indochina, and the disarmament discussions in 
the United Nations. We must base our judgment 
on actions toward the peaceful settlement of out- 
standing issues, 

The key to the intentions of the Soviets lies in 
their deeds. Will they sign an Austrian treaty ? 
Will they release the thousands of war prisoners 
they have held since the fighting stopped in World 
War II? Will they seek an honest settlement of 
other issues ? 

We can rely on deeds alone. In no event can we 
afford to lower our guard or to negotiate from a 
weakened position. The Soviet leaders respect 

wer, and they recognize no moral inhibitions in 
international relations. 


Near Eastern and Latin American Problems 


Secretary Dulles leaves tomorrow on a trip 
which will take him to a number of countries of 
the Near East and South Asia. This is the first 
time that a Secretary of State has visited this area 
during his term of office. 

Interest in the area he will visit is especially 
keen because 9 of the 12 countries involved have 
achieved their independence in the last generation. 
These new nations are struggling with internal and 
external problems. We want to see them maintain 
their independence. We are seeking through tech- 
nical assistance and mutual-security aid to hel 
them better the living standards of their people 
and to strengthen their economies and national 
defenses. 

We hope to pattern our future policies on what 
we learn on the ground from the countries them- 
selves. We want to make a full re-examination 
and reappraisal and shape our actions in accord 
with the needs of these free nations. Mr. Dulles 
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is making his visit with no preconceived plan or 
program for the area. His object is to learn their 
problems from the people themselves. 

We are also giving close attention to our rela- 
tions with our neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Our Mr. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, has just re- 
turned from Latin America, and in June Milton 
Eisenhower, the President’s brother, will visit a 
number of the great Republics to the south. 

The President is anxious, and here I quote his 
words, 
that the Government of the United States take careful 
stock of the economic and social conditions now prevailing 
throughout our continent and of all the efforts being 
pressed to bring a better life to all our peoples. Such 
an assessment can properly be made only through direct 
personal understanding of the facts.° 

Upon his return Mr. Eisenhower will report to 
the President and Secretary Dulles on ways to 
strengthen the bonds among the Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


* Tbid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 564. 


Areas for Deeds, Not Words 


Remarks by Secretary Dulles * 


Press release 247 dated May 7 


You no doubt expect me to say a few words 
about the international situation. Our nation’s 
— was put forward on April 16 by President 

isenhower. What speech had a profound in- 
fluence throughout the entire world. It was so 
newsworthy that it was printed in full in the lead- 
ing newspapers of Moscow. Any speech that can 
thus put Soviet censorship to rout is, by that act 
alone, a speech of historic import. 

The President put it squarely up to the Soviet 
leaders to show whether they were willing to put 
peaceful deeds behind their peaceful words. As 
progress in these matters strengthens world trust, 
then there could come a reduction of the arna- 
ments which everywhere are burdening the people. 
The President specified certain areas for deeds. 

He first specified Korea. The Communist lead- 
ers used words that indicated that they were pre- 

ared to make possible an honorable armistice. 

ords are still being exchanged. But the U.N. 
Command is not prepared indefinitely to continue 
bandying words about matters which have already 
been talked about for nearly 2 years. 


* Made before the New York State Republican dinner at 
New York on May 7. 
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The nations of Latin America and the United 
States have long worked cooperatively together 
to achieve common purposes. We hope to work 
together in still greater strength in the days which 
he ahead. 

This se megs pam of facts at firsthand by rep. 
resentatives of our Government is important to 
our future policies. At least equally important 
is the serious effort to develop and understand the 
spiritual and moral values involved. Spiritual 
strength is basic to our whole way of life. 

Our own spiritual strength is so deep and so 
basic that we sometimes fail to remember it is 
there; yet it is our fundamental beliefs that have 
led us to a great role of leadership among nations, 

We hold that leadership at a time when power- 
ful and, I must say, evil forces seek to dominate 
the earth. We work with other free nations to 
restrain and drive back those forces. In this task 
the maintenance of our spiritual strength is vital. 
Without it we would be lost—with it, we can face 
the future with calm and confidence. 


We earnestly desire and seek an honorable peace 
in Korea. But we shall not allow our enemies 
there to use peace talk as a stratagem for gaining 
military advantages in their war of aggression. 

The President then specified Indochina. Since 
he spoke, there has occurred a new aggression. The 
peaceful state of Laos has been invaded by Com- 
munist forces from Vietnam, many of whom had 
first been trained and equipped in Communist 
China. These armed ag rs now also threaten 
peaceful Thailand — Thailand is one of 
the nations which, showing its faith in collective 
security, has gallantly and substantially contrib- 
uted to the UN . effort in Korea. By performing 
this act for others, it has won the right to help 
from others. 

The third area mentioned by the President was 
Austria. It is a shocking thing that this small 
nation, the first victim of Hitlerite aggression 
should now for so long have been denied unity an 
independence. Red armies in the Soviet Zone ab- 
sorb the economic wealth as would a horde of lo- 
custs. For nearly 7 years now the Western 
Powers have been negotiating with the Soviet 
Union for an Austrian treaty of liberation. Time 
after time it has seemed that such a treaty was on 
the point of consummation. Each time the 
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Soviet Government has drawn back. So Austria 
remains an area where the Soviet leaders, if the 
wish, can produce deeds that will be meaningful. 

Let no one underestimate our desire for peace 
and our willingness to contribute ‘to an easing of 
the present tension. We are not afraid of peace. 
On the contrary, this administration is dedicated 
to seek peace and pursue it. President Eisen- 
hower understands, better than most, the horrors 
of war and he has demonstrated, as have few, the 
capacity to turn war into victory and to build on 
the foundation of victory a defensive posture cal- 
culated to assure peace. 

It is the purpose of President Eisenhower and 
those who serve him to develop policies so firm, 
so just, so appealing to all humanity that the 
Soviet leaders will elect to live with these policies 
rather than futilely to combat them. 

That is our great purpose. We must, however, 
be constantly vigilant lest we fallintoatrap. The 
longing of our people for peace is so intense that 
there is danger of accepting illusion for reality. 
This danger is the greater because Soviet Com- 
munists have constantly taught and practiced the 
art of deception, of making concessions merely in 
order to lure others into a false sense of security, 
which makes them the easier victims of ultimate 
aggression. 

You can be confident that your Republican ad- 
ministration has goals which correspond to the 
lofty idealism of the American people. In pur- 
suit of these goals, we shall not become weary or 
grow faint, and also we shall pursue these goals in 
ways which are circumspect and which place trust 
in others only after it has demonstrably been 
earned. 

Guided by these principles, our administration, 
under our great President, will justify the leader- 
ship which last November was demanded of it. 


Secretary’s Visit to Near East 
and South Asia 


Background Information 
Press release 250 dated May 8 


Secretary Dulles plans to leave by plane from 
Washington on May 9. Accompanying him on 
the i will be Harold E. Stassen, Director for 
Mutual Security; Henry A. Byroade, Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs; Douglas MacArthur, 2d, Coun- 
selor of the Department of State; Robert E. Matte- 
son, Assistant Director of the Mutual Security 
Agency for Research, Statistics, and Reports; 
Roderic L. O’Connor, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary; Fred L. Hadsel, Special Assistant to 
Mr. Byroade; and Col. Ste hen J. Meade, military 
aide and consultant. Mrs. Dulles and Mrs. Stassen 
will go with the party as far as Cairo. They will 
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then travel independently in the Near East, re- 
joining the Secretary’s group for the return flight 
across the Atlantic. 

The Secretary will fly by a special Air Force 
Constellation as far as Cairo and Tel Aviv, by car 
and C-47 in the Levant, and by Constellation again 
for the rest of the trip. 

The party will arrive at Cairo on May 11. On 
May 13 they will fly to Tel Aviv; on May 14 they 
will drive by automobile to Jerusalem en route to 
Amman, where they will spend the night; on Ma 
15 they will fly to atone on May 16 they wi 
drive over the mountains to Beirut ; on May 17 they 
will fly to Baghdad; on May 18 they will fly to 
Riyadh, the capital of Saudi Arabia. On the 
afternoon of May 19 they will stop briefly at the 
oil center of Dhahran on the Persian Gulf, and 
that night will fly to New Delhi. After 2 days 
there, they will go by plane to Karachi for the 
22d and 23d. The night of the 24th will be spent 
in the plane en route to Istanbul where they will 
spend the 25th, flying to Ankara the 26th. May 
27 they will be in Athens and wg 28 in Tripoli 
keane OOS to Washington the afternoon o 

ay 29. 

The Secretary and Mr. Stassen regret that short- 
ness of time and the extent of the area make neces- 
sary such relatively short stays in many important 
countries and even have required the omission of 
some states from the itinerary. 

As has been brought out before, the purpose of 
the trip is for the Secretary and Mr. Stassen to 
gain firsthand impressions, to listen to the views 
of the leaders in the area, and to develop even 
closer relations with the countries which they will 
visit. 

In many cases the Secretary and Mr. Stassen 
will be guests of the Governments and in all cases 
they will confer with the heads of state, prime 
ministers, foreign ministers, and other leading 
economic and financial figures. 


Departure Statement ! 
Press release 252 dated May 9 


Mr. Stassen and I are very glad to have this op- 
portunity to visit many states of the Near East 
and South Asia. On this, the first visit to the area 
by an American Secretary of State while in office, 
we plan to stop in Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, India, Pakistan, 
Turkey, Greece, and Libya. We are making the 
trip at the request of President Eisenhower on 
whose behalf we shall express the friendship of 
the American people for the Governments and 
peoples of the countries we visit, and to whom we 
shall report observations and findin 


The period since World War I, a particularly 
the last 10 years, has seen a tremendous change in 
this part of the world. Of the 12 states which we 
shall be visiting, all but 3 have obtained their in- 


*Made at the Washington National Airport. 
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dependence in the last generation. Great progress 
is being made in such fields as government, edu- 
cation, economic development, and expansion of 
local culture. But many problems remain to be 
solved, which are all the more pressing because of 
the strategic location of these lands. Whereas 
many of the problems are internal, others affect 
all of the states of the area, and still others affect 
the freedom and security of the entire free world. 

As I have already said, I shall not bring with 
me specific plans or programs, nor do I intend to 
ask the Governments I visit for any decisions. I 
shall listen intently to what I am told and consider 
the problems brought to my attention with the 
utmost interest and sympathy. I am pleased at 
the thought that this trip will give me a chance to 
renew oid friendships, and, I am sure, make man 
new and lasting ones. In addition, the trip will 
be an opportunity to dispel such misunderstand- 
ings of the American position as may exist, and 
develop still closer relations between the United 
States and the countries I visit on my itinerary. 
Under these circumstances, both Mr. Stassen 
and I are looking forward to the trip with keen 
anticipation. 























Developments in Laos, 
Thailand, and Korea 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 253 dated May 9 








In view of the recent, rapid sequence of events 
in the Far East, I believe it would be appropriate 
to summarize for you our actions concerning de- 
velopments in Laos and Thailand. 

Communist Viet Minh forces began their move- 
ment toward the Royal Capital City of Luang 
Prabang in Laos‘on April 12. 

Following an appeal from the Government of 
Laos on April 13 to the free world to condemn 
the aggression, the United States issued a state- 
ment of support and sympathy." 

The urgent need for cargo aircraft to aid French 
and Lao forces in meeting this aggression was dis- 
cussed by me with Frenc officials during our stay 
in Paris for the recent Nato meeting. 

Within 24 hours it was agreed at the highest 
level that such aircraft, if availabl., should be 
dispatched to Indochina. Within another 24 hours 
the aircraft were located with the Far East Com- 
mand. Within another 24 hours civilian opera- 
tors were located to fly the planes, because the 
French did not have crews accustomed to handle 
these planes and we did not desire that our mili- 
tary personnel should fly into the combat zone. 
The plan was actually put into operation within 
a few hours after our return from Paris, and the 





















* BULLETIN of May 4, 1953, p. 641. 
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aircraft arrived at Hanoi on May 5 and were made 
operational immediately. | 

Three days prior to the arrival of the aircraft 
in Hanoi, we announced on May 2? that we were 
maintaining close contact with the Governments 
of Laos and of France regarding the special re- 

uirements of the situation and that the Mutual 
urity Administration Mission in Laos had 
made arrangements to help ease the refugee prob- 
lem by making available certain funds and sup- 
lies. 
The Ambassador from Thailand, Pote Sarasin, 
came to my office at 3:30 p.m. on Tuesday of 
this week, May 5, to discuss the problems con- 
fronting his country as a result of the Viet Minh 
invasion of Laos.® 

The Ambassador expressed his country’s urgent 
need for small arms ammunition and for various 
military items urgently required by the Thai Navy, 
Army, and Air Force, which requests had simul- 
taneously been made through the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group and our Embassy at 
Bangkok. Within 24 hours of the Ambassador’s 
request certain amounts of such ammunition were 
in the air on their way to Bangkok from the 
Pacific area, and action was taken to expedite 
delivery of the other military items. 

These two instances illustrate a capacity for 
decision and performance and of cooperative team- 
work between the Departments of State and De- 
fense, which should, I believe, be gratifying to 
the American people. Also, they should be im- 
pressive to others, whether they be friends or 


aggressors. 





Following his press conference, the Secret 
repeated his remarks concerning Laos and Thai- 
land for the benefit of radio, newsreel, and tele- 
vision services. In addition to these remarks, he 
made the following statement (press release 254 
dated May 9) concerning the Korean truce nego- 
trations: 

As I have said many times, we want peace in 
Korea if it is a peace with honor. Whether or 
not the armistice terms will mean that kind of a 
peace is still under discussion between the repre- 
sentatives of the two sides in Korea, under guid- 
ance, of course, as far as we are concerned, from 
Washington. The Communists made proposals 
day before yesterday* which we are carefully 
studying. It is obvious that they will require 
elucidation and — modification before they 
will be acceptable to us as compatible with peace 
with honor, but that is a matter which we are going 
into and which will be developed in further dis- 
cussions which will be taking place in Korea over 
the coming days. 


* Tbid., May 11, 1953, p. 678. 

*For information concerning the Ambassador’s visit, 
see p. 709. 

*P. 727. 
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“Free Lao Movement’”’ Leader 
Press release 242 dated May 5 


The Government of Laos on May 4 delivered a 
formal note to the United States which contains 
certain information pertaining to the present sit- 
uation in Laos. Following is a condensed trans- 
lation of the note: 


The absence of Laotians among the invading 
troops can be verified by any —— observer. 
With reference to the so-called government 
“free Lao State or Lao Fatherland” under Prince 
Souphanouvong, the following should be noted: 


(1) Souphanouvong, who has not lived in Laos 
for 20 years, joined Lao Issara or the free Lao 
movement, in 1946. 

(2) He was expelled from the movement on 
May 16, 1949, because of his Communist tendencies 
and total subservience to the Viet Minh, and - ae 
cifically for agreeing to the penetration of Lao 
territory by armed bands from across the frontier. 

(3) The Lao Issara movement, which was 
created in October 1946, was formally dissolved 
in October 1949, after signature of the Franco- 
Lao accords, with all members rallying to the 
Royal Government. Of seven members of the 


present Royal Government, four, including the 
Prime Minister, were members of the Lao Issara 
movement. 

(4) Since his expulsion from Lao Issara, Soup- 
hanouvong has been the personal vassal of the 
Viet Minh, who sent him to Communist China to 
receive indoctrination for the role destined for 


(5) Souphanouvong, therefore, cannot claim 
association with the “Free Laos.” Nor can he 
claim any geen —, tacit or explicit, to 
represent the aspirations of the Lao people, to 
whom he is unknown. 


Thailand Takes Measures 
To Maintain Security 


Press release 245 dated May 6 


The Thai Ambassador described to Secretary 
Dulles on May 5 the implications for his Govern- 
ment and the Thai Nation of the dangerous situa- 
tion created in neighboring Laos by aggressive 
Viet Minh Communist forces and outlined various 
measures of a military and police nature which his 
Government is taking to maintain the security of 
Thailand’s borders. 
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He indicated that the present level of prepared- 
ness was due in part to existing training pro- 
grams and military assistance carried out by the 
U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group in 
Thailand under existing agreements and in part 
due to the battle experience of Thai troops fight- 
ing with the U.N. forces in Korea. He further 
stated that his Government had listed specific mil- 
itary items which were urgently needed and which 
had pris been programed under current mili- 
tary aid plans and asked that, if possible, im- 
mediate delivery be made. 

The Ambassador was assured that the Secretary 
was aware of the threat to Thailand which the 
Ambassador had outlined, that he was fully sym- 
pathetic with the Thai Government’s desire to 
receive urgently needed military items, and that 
prompt consideration would be given to providing 
the necessary items in the light of availabilities 
and U.S. world commitments. He added that he 
had been most favorably impressed at reports he 
had received of the many evidences of the deter- 
mination of the Thai Government and people to 
withstand Communist aggression. 


Letters of Credence 


Egypt 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Egypt, 
Ahmed Hussein, presented his credentials to the 
President on May 4, 1953. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 236 of May 4. 


Lebanon 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Lebanon, 
Charles Malik, presented his credentials to the 
President on May 4, 1953. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 237 of May 4. 


Rumania 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Rumania, 
Marin Florea Ionescu, presented his credentials 
to the President on May 4, 1953. For the text of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 235 of May 4. 








Europe Strives for Unity 


by Henry B. Cow 


Deputy Public Affairs Adviser, Bureau of European Affairs * 


The field of international relations has not had a 
dull winter. Since I visited with many of you in 
Philadelphia last December, the world has experi- 
enced important changes of leadership in two of 
its most powerful nations. One such change 
would have been enough to keep any student of 
international affairs on his toes, but history was 
not content with one. Today the foreign-policy 
observer must scan the news from Washington and 
Moscow with equal vigor and discernment if he 
seeks to anticipate the trend of world events. 

Those who were watching news from Washing- 
ton in January—most of the diplomatic world was 
doing little else—received an early insight into the 
temper of the new administration. Ten days after 
the inauguration of President Eisenhower, the 
new Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, and 
the new chief of Mutual Security, Harold E. 
Stassen, flew to: Europe on a special mission which 
gave a clear indication of the tremendous impor- 
tance which tltis Government attaches to Euro- 
pean unity. The urgency of that trip to Europe 
revealed the feeling that the drive for European 
unity was seriously lagging. 

It was just a year ago this month that France, 
Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, and the 
Benelux (Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg) signed a treaty creating the European 
Defense Community, commonly referred to as the 
Eve. When Secretary Dulles and Mr. Stassen 
took office the Epc treaty had been ratified by none 
of the parliaments of the participating countries. 
In both France and Germany there were serious 
psychological and political obstacles in the way 
of parliamentary action. Consideration of the 
Epc treaty by the Italian parliament was being 
held up by the prolonged debate on a new Italian 
electoral law. The Benelux countries, for their 


* Address made before an interscholastic high-school 
group from the Philadelphia area, under sponsorship of 
wae World Affairs Council, at Philadelphia 
on May 5. 
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part, were awaiting the lead of their colleagues, 

The Dulles-Stassen mission represented another 
effort on the part of the United States to give 
needed impetus and support to the growing Euro- 
pean unity movement. Coming as it did at one 
of the most crucial stages in that development, it 
served to bolster the resolve of Europe’s states- 
men to press forward to their ancient goal of a 
European community. 

Europe is one of the most critical areas with 
which we have to deal in the conduct of foreign 
relations. It is important to us for many reasons. 
Culturally it is the cradle of our civilization. 
Then, too, the European members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization with a total popula- 
tion of roughly 200,000,000 represents the greatest 
reservoir of skilled manpower in the world. In 
the major indices of industrial produetion—coal, 
crude steel, and electric power—its output sub- 
stantially exceeds that of the Soviet bloc. It is not 
difficult to imagine what a dramatic change would 
occur in the balance of power in the cold war 
struggle should the manpower resources and indus- 
trial capacity of Western Europe become avail- 
able to the Soviet Union. 

Following World War II and even before it, 
U.S. leaders recognized that continued disunity 
in Europe would constitute one of the greatest 
hazards to the security of the free world. Speak- 
ing before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in 1947, Mr. Dulles urged that in granting 
Marshall plan aid to Europe, “the basic idea should 
be not the rebuilding of the pre-war Europe but 
the building of a new Europe, which, more unified, 
[would] be a better Europe.” This idea was ac- 
cepted and has been the underlying principle of 
our entire economic and military assistance 
program. 

e concept of a united Europe is an old one 
dating back to the early history of that continent. 
Throughout the 19th century, European alliances 
and conflicts clearly demonstrated the inability 
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of any European nation to stand alone. Indi- 
vidual national security went out with the advent 
of the industrial revolution. At various times 
Europe was partially but only temporarily inte- 
grated through conquest. But political integra- 
tion within a democratic framework was never 
achieved. 

Plans to unify Europe prior to World War I 
were completely fruitless, since they did not take 
into account the political and economic prerequi- 
sites for an effective union and were often devices 
designed to benefit one nation. Moreover, in man 
instances they were put forward by individuals 
whose influence on their governments was insig- 
nificant. In addition to these factors it is um 
able that the Europeans were simply not ready 
for such a radical development. 

The economic and social problems resulting 
from the First World War caused many enlight- 
ened European leaders to give serious thought 
again to the question of European unity. The pri- 
mary motivation was the desire to avert further 
wars and to promote economic well-being. But 
again the dream was not realized. Sufficient im- 
petus was lacking to preserve a League of Nations, 
much less to create a European political commu- 


nity. 

Bat the historic trend persisted. Milestones 
came faster in the wake of the economic, social, 
and political chaos created by World War II. 
Even while the war was still in progress and its 
ultimate outcome in doubt, Europe’s statesmen re- 
vived the unity concept as the only satisfactory 
and enduring solution to Europe’s many problems. 
In 1944 the Governments-in-exile of Belgium, the 


Netherlands, and Luxembourg signed a treaty pro- 
viding for collective defense and cooperation in 


the economic, social, and cultural fields. Thus 
began the so-called European movement, sup- 
ported by such leaders as Spaak, Churchill, Sforza, 
and Bidault. 

The Benelux Union became a reality in 1947 
and the first steps were taken to remove the cus- 
toms barriers between the three countries. The 
following year British Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin, in a major foreign policy address to the 
House of Commons, called for a consolidation of 
Western Europe. This initiative resulted in the 
formation of the so-called Western Union when 
France, the United Kingdom, and the Benelux 
countries signed the Brussels Pact in March 1948. 
The pact called for closer collaboration of the 
five members in economic, social, and cultural 
matters and for collective self-defense. 

Through the Marshall plan the United States 
made its greatest contribution to European reha- 
bilitation and indirectly gave an important assist 
to European integration in the economic field. 
One month following the signing of the Brussels 
Pact the countries participating in the Marshall 
plan formed the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (Orgc), which has actively 
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promoted recovery and economic cooperation since 
its inception. 

As cooperation among the European nations in- 
creased there was popular and parliamentary pres- 
sure for the creation of an organization which 
would represent not only the governments, but 
also the peoples and parliaments of member coun- 
tries. In May 1949 the Council of Europe came 
into being in response to this need. 

Meanwhile, faced with the growing threat of 
Soviet aggression the nations of Western Euro 
together with the United States and Canada, 
joined in the establishment of an organization 
designed primarily to further their collective se- 
curity. e North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
more commonly known as Nato, was formed in 
November 1949. 

In May 1950 European unity in the economic 
sphere made another significant advance when 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman made a 
bold proposal for the pooling of the coal and steel 
resources of France and Germany under a supra- 
national authority. Schuman invited other coun- 
tries to join and in April 1951 France, Italy, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg signed a treaty es- 
tablishing the so-called European Coal and Steel 
Community. Today the Community is a going 
concern. Its executive branch and assembly are 
already in operation and it has established a single 
market for coal and steel embracing its six mem- 
ber nations. 

In the meantime, in spite of its slow start, the 
Council of Europe has made considerable progress. 
Not just “a government in search of a job,” as a 
European leader once characterized it, it has pro- 
vided Europe with a comprehensive blueprint for 

litical union which must now be passed upon 
the parliaments of member nations. Within 
the Council a working group has recently com- 

leted a draft European constitution calling for a 
ederal legislature of two houses, a federal execu- 


As you can see, tremendous pro has been 
made toward the goal of a united Europe. But 
European unity may suffer a serious setback if 
the six Schuman plan countries cannot successfully 
clear what is currently their most difficult hurdle— 
the ratification of the European Defense Com- 
munity or Epc treaty. Conceived by former 
French Premier René Pleven, the Epc was de- 
signed to fill the recognized need for a German 
military contribution to the defense of Western 
Europe in a form most acceptable to all parties 
concerned. 

Since the signature of the Epc treaty in May 
1952 only one nation has started the ratification 
ee In West Germany the lower house of 

arliament, the Bundestag, has given its approval 
to ratification. The upper house or Bundesrat has 
just voted to pee action pending a ruling of 
the Constitutional Court on the constitutionality 


_ tive, and a federal court. 
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of German participation in the Enc. Opposition 
to the treaty in Germany stems primarily from the 
major opposition party, the Social Democrats, but 
also includes some extreme rightist elements. The 
Social Democrats have maintained that the Epc in 
its present form does not provide for German 

articipation on the basis of complete equality. 

oreover, they do not consider the European de- 
fense force envisaged by the treaty as an effective 
means of defending Western Europe against pos- 
sible Soviet aggression. 

In Paris, ratification has been hindered by an 
understandable reluctance on the part of some 
Frenchmen to see Germany rearm at a time when 
French military resources are being seriously 
drained by the war in Indochina. Under present 
circumstances some French circles feel that Ger- 
man domination of the Epc, which they desire to 
prevent, would only be a matter of time. Add to 
these major political and psychological obstacles 
Europe’s traditional nationalist feelings of pride 


Registering Public Opinion 


by H. Schuyler Foster 
Chief, Division of Public Studies 


The Department of State carries on a systematic 
effort to keep itself informed about public opin- 
ion, so that policy decisions can be taken with full 
consideration of the views of the American people. 
The Department’s officers realize the vital con- 
nection between public opinion and U.S. foreign 
olicy. They know that, as Secretary George Cat- 
ett. Marshall put it, “no policy—foreign or do- 
mestic—can succeed without public support.” 
Under our democratic government, sustained 
and intelligent support of foreign policy must 
come from public understanding, from the views 
about foreign policy held by each individual. 
Citizens’ views are especially important today, 
since much of the execution of this foreign policy 
requires active citizen participation.\ As Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles has said in a 
recent radio-TV address to the American people: 


Foreign policy isn’t just something that’s conducted by 
secretaries of state and by ambassadors in different parts 


* Address made at the Department of State on Apr. 22 
before a group of Rhode Island high school students visit- 
ing Washington under the sponsorship of the World Af- 
fairs Council of Rhode Island. 
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in national armies and reluctance to accept the 
control of a supranational authority, and you have 
a fair idea of the problem of Epc ratification. 

While clearly recognizing the obstacles to be 
overcome before ratification can be achieved, it ig 
our hope and that of Europe’s statesmen that 
eventually logic will win out over traditional emo- 
tional factors and that relatively less important 
national interests may yield to more compelling 
international realities. We remain convinced that 
the Enc is the soundest possible approach to Euro- 
pean defense, and we will continue to give it our 
maximum support. 

It has always seemed to us that Epc was essen- 
tial to the concept of European unity. As long as 
Soviet strategic goals appear paeage ya Europe 
cannot hope for unified security without unified 
strength. In the final analysis, however, Euro- 
pean unity, whether it be economic, political, or 
military is something which can be made a reality 
only by the Europeans themselves. 









of the world; every one of you has got a part in making 
a successful foreign policy for the United States. ’ 

You don’t need to be 21 years old to participate 
in U.S. foreign policy. Asa taxpayer, even on 
pe ee or movies, you are contributing a share 
of the large sums needed to carry out our forei 
policy. Those young Americans now serving in 
the armed forces are called upon to make a much 
greater contribution for the success of our foreign 

olicy, whether they are serving in the United 

tates or in Korea. ese are contributions which 
Americans were not normally called upon to make 
prior to World War II. In earlier years, Con- 
gress did not appropriate billions of dollars for 
a mutual security program; yet the American 
public of today has agreed to tax itself heavily 
to-carry out this vital part of our foreign policy. 

Each person in the country contributes to Amer- 
ican public opinion, whether by favoring our for- 
eign policies, by opposing them, or by ignoring 
them. Even when a person has no opinion, that 
fact has an impact on the total opinion picture. 
All one has to do to realize the cumulative result 


* BuLLETIN of Feb. 9, p. 216. 
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of individual opinions is to suppose that every- 
body else shared your opinion, or lack of one. 

The systematic analysis of opinion carried out 
within the Department of State makes it possible 
for every officer considering a foreign-policy prob- 
lem to be familiar with public opinion on that 

roblem. American opinion is not, of course, the 
only factor entering into policy decisions. Many 
other considerations are involved in deciding what 
action would best promote world peace and the 
welfare of the American nation. Sometimes ex- 
pert judgment is required on such technical ques- 
tions as: How much aid from the United States 
do European countries need this year to carry out 
the joint defense program without harming their 
economies? How much aid can the United States 
afford to send without harming its own economy ? 
Or, how far could increased trade with European 
countries reduce their need for United States aid ? 
Or, again, how feasible is it to set up a comprehen- 
sive delines organization for the Pacific area? 
How far are other countries willing to go in join- 
ing a defense organization? Along with the ex- 

ert judgments on such knotty questions, the 

epartment of State policy officer receives analy- 
ses of what the American public is thinking about 
such questions. 

Every day, top officers of the Department get 
a summary of opinion developments of the last. 
24 hours on all major aspects of our foreign policy. 
In addition, policy officers receive from time to 
time detailed analyses covering, for instance, cur- 
rent opinion about the Far East or Germany. Or 
perhaps a longer-range study of public attitudes 
over the last year or two toward the United 
Nations. Opinion studies are frequently requested 
by Department officers who want an analysis 
geared directly to the specific problem which 
confronts them. 

Just how does the Department go about this job 
of registering public opinion? How can your 
opinion be registered without any consultation 
with you? It is clearly impossible to collect each 
month the opinions of millions of Americans on 
the leading foreign affairs topics of that month, 
but it is possible to construct a reasonably accurate 
picture of American public opinion on the basis 
of opinion expressions which are more readily 
accessible. 


Sources of Opinions Studied 


The Department’s analyses of opinion are 
broadly based upon all available types of J peg 
expressed opinion. These include, first“of all, the 
materials available from the daily press. News- 
paper editorials; “columns” by individual writers, 
some of which appear in papers across the 
country ; and news stories which report the views 
of outstanding leaders of opinion, whether Con- 
gressmen, other political leaders, spokesmen of the 
major national organizations, or other newsworthy 

res. These press materials are available 
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promptly and reflect a number of different points 
of view. So do the broadcasts of the radio com- 
mentators. 

A little later the weekly magazines are available, 
and radio discussion programs. Then there are 
the formal resolutions of major groups, such as 
business, labor, or agricultural associations, church 
groups, patriotic organizations, women’s clubs. 
A wide variety of organizations show an active 
interest in international problems and take public 
stands on our foreign policy. 

The nationwide polling organizations, those of 
Gallup and Roper and some of our universities, 
often include foreign-affairs topics in their sam- 
plings of public opinion. Individual citizens 
write to the Secretary of State or to the White 
House, giving direct expression to their views on 
foreign affairs. Moreover, Department officers 
often report on those questions and attitudes 
which they have found to be most prominent at 
meetings they have attended in various parts of 
the country. All of these varied types of opinion 
expression are carefull canal from day to 
day and week to week, 4 those who are respon- 
sible for registering eile opinion on foreign 
affairs. 

On many questions all of these opinion indica- 
tors — in the same direction; showing, for ex- 
—e 3 e, the overwhelming — for continued 
U.S. participation in the United Nations. In- 
deed, on the broad question of America’s role, ever 
since Pearl Harbor public opinion has strongly 
and consistently favored an “active part” in world 
affairs for the United States with only a minorit 
desiring us to “stay out” of world affairs as muc 
as we can. This positive attitude is evident in 
the press and radio comment, in the results of 
public opinion polls, in the declarations by na- 
tional organizations, and by the great majority 
of other leaders and spokesmen. 

Moreover, belief in an active role in world 
affairs is dominant in all geographical sections of 
the country. Public opinion polls show virtually 
the same support for this attitude in the Midwest 
as in the East, in the North as in the South. It 
is also true that the “stay out” attitude is evenly 
held by a minority of Americans throughout the 
nation, and in both of our major political parties. 
As students, however, you will : interested in 
knowing that the amount of education a. person 
has does make a difference in foreign-policy out- 
look. Generally speaking, the more education a 
person has, the more likely he is to favor a positive 
role for America. 


Divergent Views Analyzed 


On some issues, support for the main idea is 
clear but there is sharp difference of opinion as 
to the degree to which or the way in which the 
principle should be carried out at a particular 
time. For instance, there is strong support for a 
large-scale program of aid to our allies; but there 
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is difference of opinion about the exact amount and 
character of that aid and about the desirability of 
making the aid conditional on specific acts. In 
such cases, the registration of public opinion re- 
quires a description of just how opinion is divided : 
which groups within the population take which 
sides and for what reasons, which schools of 
thought are gaining and which declining. 

This method of registering public opinion does 
far more justice to the richness and diversity of 
American thought than would a simple conclusion, 
such as: The public says yes, or the public says no. 

Special mention must be made, in any discussion 
of how the Department registers public opinion, 
of the opportunities open to organizations and 
their spokesmen. Periodically, those organiza- 
tions which have educational programs on foreign 
affairs are invited to send representatives to meet- 
ings with Department of State officers in Wash- 
ington. Some of these conferences are compre- 
hensive in their coverage and include talks by the 
Secretary and other top officials of the Depart- 
ment ; pr es deal with particular problems which 
are of special interest to some of the organizations 
at a particular time. All of these meetings, to 
which the organizations send their spokesmen and 
pay their own expenses, offer an opportunity for 
the group representatives to present their views, 
their opinions, to responsible policy officers of the 
Department. A diversity of views is often evident 
on these occasions, since these organizations repre- 
sent many different aspects of American life, 

Between such meetings, too, organization 
spokesmen send statements of their views to the 

epartment; or they may secure interviews in 
order to lay their.opinions directly before officers 
dealing with the problem in question. In con- 
nection with article 71 of the U.N. Charter, which 
relates to the U.N.’s Economic and Social Council, 
the Department of State specifically undertakes 
“consultation with non-governmental organiza- 
tions which are concerned_with matters within 
[the Council’s] competence.” 

From this summary description of the numer- 
ous and representative sources from which the 
Department collects American opinion, it is clear 
that the Department ascribes importance to what 
the public is thinking. The sample of news- 
= magazines, and radio commentators is 

esigned to include every outlook, every shade of 
thought on these major foreign-policy questions. 
Public opinion, as registered through these vari- 
ous channels, is considered by desk officers con- 
fronted with day-to-day problems and by top offi- 
cials who must make major decisions. Public 
opinion is often an important factor in preparing 
the Department’s recommendations to the Presi- 
dent for his final action on foreign-policy ques- 
tions. 

The job of the American citizen in the second 
half of the 20th century is very challenging, per- 
haps more difficult than ever before. There are 
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not only foreign-policy problems but domestic 
problems which must be faced on the national, 
state, and local levels. It’s a big job; but the mag. 
nitude of the citizen’s job does not diminish the 
importance of his role in foreign affairs. It was 


never more important than today. 


Soviet Proposal for 5-Power Peace Pact 


In response to questions concerning Soviet For- 
eign Minister V. M. Molotov’s proposal for a five- 
power peace pact contained in a message to the 
Congress of the Peoples in Defense of Peace, 
Michael J. McDermott, Special Assistant for 
Press Relations, made the following statement on 


April 28: 


The Department would regret if the discus- 
sion of outstanding issues now disturbing the 
peace of the world were to degenerate into a mere 
propaganda battle. Mr. Molotov has seen fit to 
address his proposal for a five-power pact, which, 
incidentally, has been a standard Stalinist- 
Communist proposal for many years, to an un- 
official body which has served for a long time as 
a front for the international Communist move- 
ment. 

The Department still awaits official action on 
the part of the Soviet Union to promote the cause 
of peace, not mere words. In any event, a pact 
of this sort appears to be unnecessary in view 
of the Charter of the United Nations, which is a 
peace instrument binding on all nations. 


International Wheat Agreement 
Signed at Washington / 


Negotiations which had begun at the end of 
January culminated in the signing at Washington 
on April 13 of a new International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Signature was made by 17 countries. 

The new agreement is the result of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council’s decision to recommend 
to member governments that the present Wheat 
es which is due to expire on July 31 
of this year, be extended for a further 3-year 
period. This 3-year period will encompass a new 
price range of $2.05 maximum and.$1.55 minimum 
as a replacement for the present range of $1.80 
maximum and $1.20 minimum. (The new maxi- 
mum price of $2.05 was found unacceptable by the 
United Kingdom delegate, who informed the 
Council that while his Government desired a re- 
newal of the agreement, it was not prepared to 
accept a maximum price above $2.) 

During the course cf negotiations the Council 
also agreed to recommend to governments a num- 


* Copies of the renewed agreement may be obtained by 
writing to the Division of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State. 
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ber of textual amendments to be incorporated in 
the new agreement. These were introduced largely 
on the basis of the experience gained in the opera- 
tion of the Wheat Agreement since 1949 and are 
intended to clarify certain parts of the agreement 
and to improve its operation. None of these rec- 
ommended changes, however, alters the basic prin- 
ciples on which the agreement was originally 
established. 

A provision of the new agreement will permit: 
the Council, under certain conditions, to select an 
expert advisory panel to give the Council an 
advisory opinion before taking a decision on any 
dispute arising on the ga or interpreta- 
tion of the agreement. The present position under 
which the Council is the final arbiter on all 
disputes is unaffected. 

The following tables set forth the guaranteed 
imports and exports of wheat and their distribu- 
tion, by countries which have been recommended 
to governments by the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, and will apply under the renewed International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The Department of State on April 27 an- 
nounced (press release 218) that the agreement 
had been signed on behalf of 39 countries up to 
and including April 24, 1953. 

Those signatories include the 4 exporting coun- 
tries now members of the International eat 
Council, namely, Australia, Canada, France, and 
the United States of America, and 35 of the im- 
porting countries now members of the Council, 
namely, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cey- 
lon, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 





Guaranteed Sales 
Equivalent 
Crop year August 1 | 1953—| 1954-| 1955—| in bushels 
to July 31 54 55 56 for each 
crop year 














thousands of metric 
tons 














Australia! ..... 2,041} 2,041) 2, 041 
OS COED Sean rane 6, 804| 6, 804) 6, 804/250, 000, 000 
WN aa So Sia ig 10 10 10 367, 437 
United States of 

Ameriea ..... 7, 353) 7, 353) 7, 353/270, 174, 615 




















Total . |16, 208)16, 208) 16, 208/595, 542, 052 














1In the event of the provisions of article X being invoked by Australia 
by reason of a short crop, it will be recognized that certain markets, by 
virtue of their geographical position, are traditionally dependent upon 
Australia for the supply of their requirements of wheat grain and wheat 
flour. The necessity of meeting these requirements will be one of the fac- 
tors to be taken into account by the Council in determining the ability of 
Australia to deliver its guaranteed sales under this agreement in any crop 
year, 
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Liberia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Panama, the Philippines, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
Union of South Africa. 

The Department further announced on April 28 
(press release 222) that the agreement had been 
signed by El Salvador, Iceland, Indonesia, New 
Zealand, Peru, and Venezuela on April 27, which 
was the final date for signature. 

Forty-five of the forty-six countries, members 
of the International Wheat Council, have now 
signed the agreement. The United Kingdom did 
not become a signatory. 


Guaranteed Purchases 











Equivalent 
Crop year August 1 | 1953—| 1954—| 1955-| in bushels 
to July 31 54 55 56 for each 
crop year 
thousands of metric 
tons 

DS 65 eG 250; 250) 250) 9, 185, 927 
Belgium. ...... 615, 615) 615) 22, 597, 382 
no eo he 95 95 95} 3, 490, 652 
ME 66k ose ea 360} 360) 360) 13, 227, 736 
Cs esis bie a 255} 255) 255) 9, 369, 646 
Costa Rica. .... 35 35 35) 1, 286, 030 
ES ae 202; 202) 20: , 422, 229 
Be. a a kw 50 50) 1, 837, 185 
Dominican Republic 26 26 26 955, 336 
De 5k Sek eal 35 35 35} 1, 286, 030 
pO Re ee 400; 400; 400) 14, 697, 484 
El Salvador. .... 20 , 874 
NN ee 1, 500} 1, 500} 1, 500) 55, 115, 565 
ee eee ee 350} 350).. 350) 12, 860, 299 
Guatemala ..... 25 25 25 918, 593 







“9 F< ae ae ee 


“Sh oe ee ee ee 





pO GR a ae 275 275 10, 104, 520 
SS ag ree ee 215} 215 7, 899, 898 
Pee eee 850} 850 31, 232, 154 
Sa ke t,o 1, 000} 1, 000 36, 743, 710 
pS EP ee F 75 75 2, 755, 778 
DS ain He 2 2 73, 487 








ee a A oe oe, 





Pb 5 eee ke 185 185 6, 797, 586 
Philippines ..... 236, 236 8, 671, 515 
0 eee 175 175 6, 430, 149 
SaudiArabia. ... . 60 60 2, 204, 623 
CE 6 ea ce. ie 6 4 145 145 5, 327, 838 
| igee I saree 25 25 918, 593 
Switzerland. .... 215 215 215) 7, 899, 898 


Union of South Africa. 320 320 320| 11, 757, 987 
United Kingdom. . .| 4, 819) 4, 819) 4, 819/177, 067, 939 








Venezuela. ..... 170 170 170| 6, 246, 431 
Total (42 coun- 
tries). . . .|16, 208/16, 208/16, 208)595, 542, 052 
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World Trade Week, 1953 
PROCLAMATION * 


WuHenEas it is the policy of this Government to foster 
mutual understanding and friendship among nations; and 

WuereEAs world trade, freely conducted by private en- 
terprise, increases material well-being and develops 
friendly intercourse among free peoples; and 

WHEREAS international trade among the nations of the 
free world adds to the economic strength upon which their 
common defense is based; and 

WHEREAS increased international exchange of goods, 
services, and capital promotes better economic utilization 
of the world’s resources and higher standards of living; 
and 

WHEREAS expanded world trade advances the ideal of 
unity among all mankind and strengthens the foundation 
for lasting peace and prosperity : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week 
beginning May 17, 1953, as World Trade Week; and I re- 
quest the appropriate officials of the Federal Government 
and of the several States, Territories, possessions, and 





municipalities of the United States to cooperate in the 
observance of that week. 

I also urge business, labor, agricultural, educational, 
and civic groups, as well as the people of the United States 
generally, to observe World Trade Week with gatherings, 
discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and other appropriate 
activities. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-third day 

of April in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 

[sEAL] and fifty-three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-seventh. 


D an Ms hoor 


By the President: 


WALTER B. SMITH, 
Acting Secretary of State 


Maintaining Mutually Advantageous Trade With Latin America 


by Edward G. Cale 


Director of the Office of Regional American Affairs * 


Public attention in the United States in the 
foreign relations field has for some time naturally 
been concentrated largely on developments in 
Korea and in the war torn areas surrounding the 
Soviet Union. I am glad to have the opportunity, 
however, to call your attention to the continued 
significance to the United States of our neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande. 

The United States and the countries of Latin 
America are closely bound together by ties of 
geography, history, and economics. We share 
common ideals. Our interests and those of the 
Latin American countries are such that we have 
customarily found ourselves holding essentially 
the same views on important political issues. 

Our commercial interdependence with the Latin 
American countries is very close. From the stand- 
point of military defense they are a great asset to 
us and we to them. 

Geographically, except for Canada, Latin 
America is our closest neighbor. It has a popula- 
tion that is slightly larger than our own. It con- 
tains regions of great strategic importance from 





* No. 3012, 18 Fed. Reg. 2469. 

* Excerpts from an address made before the Export- 
Import Club at Richmond, Va., on Apr. 22 (press release 
202 dated Apr. 20). 
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the viewpoint of U.S. and Western Hemisphere 
defense. 

Our direct private investments in the area are 
large, amounting to approximately 5 billion dol- 
lars. In fact, if investments in Candda are ex- 
cluded, United States direct private investments 
in Latin America exceed those in all the other 
countries of the world combined. 

Our trade with the area is also very large. In 
1952 Latin America exported to the United States 
about 3.4 billion dollars worth of goods or ap- 
proximately 32 percent of total U.S. imports from 
all sources. In addition to basic foodstuffs such 
as coffee and sugar, we imported from Latin Amer- 
ica many of the raw materials which we must have 
either to live comfortably in peace or to fight ef- 
fectively in war. Included in this group of im- 
ports are many strategic and critical materials. 
Indeed, Latin America is the major single source 
of some 20 materials on the U.S. stockpile list. 
Latin America is also an important market for 
U.S. exports and is heavily dependent on the sup- 

lies which it receives from the United States. 

atin America’s imports from the United States 
in 1952 amounted to approximately 3.5 billion dol- 
lars or about half of its imports from all sources. 

The security and well-being of the United States 
require a close and cooperative relationship with 
Latin America. Geographic proximity alone 
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would necessitate such a relationship, if only to 
secure the southern approaches to the United 
States and our communications between the At- 
Jantic and Pacific Oceans. Geographic proximity 
also enhances the value to the United States, par- 
ticularly in time of war, of the wide variety and 
large volume of strategic and other raw materials 
upon which our industries are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent. 

he Latin American countries also have a vital 
stake in the maintenance of close and cooperative 
relations with the United States. Their security 
as well as ours is involved in the maintenance of a 
strong Western Hemisphere. Their dependence 
upon their trade with us is especially great. 
Among the oe consumer goods which Latin 
America purchased in the United States in 1952 
were 227 million dollars of wheat and flour, 82 
million dollars of other grains and preparations, 
72 million dollars of fruits and vegetables, 25 mil- 
lion dollars of tobacco and manufactures, 217 
million dollars of textile manufactures, and 431 
million dollars of automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories. Among capital goods and industrial raw 
materials which they purchased from us durin 
the same year were 220 million dollars of iron an 
steel mill products, 308 million dollars of chemi- 
cals and related products, and 727 million dollars 
of electrical and industrial machinery. 


The Question Asked by Our Neighbors 


These are dull figures, but they translate into 
such basic things as the sulfur needed to keep 
Cuba’s rayon plants in operation, steel towers to 
carry transmission lines from newly developed 
hydroelectric plants in Brazil, and equipment for 
expanding Chile’s steel mill capacity. In the 
period of stringency following the Korean crisis 
the United States kept these essential commodi- 
ties moving out to satisfy civilian requirements in 
Latin America on the same priority schedule that 
it used for civilian requirements here in this coun- 
try. We were a reliable supplier. Whether we 
will prove an equally reliable purchaser now that 
the pendulum is swinging in the opposite direction 
is a big question for the future and one which our 
neighbors are asking with some apprehension. 
How much they can continue to buy here depends 
in a very direct way, on how much they can sell 
here, for under present conditions there is no layer 
of accumulated capital for these countries to draw 
upon. 

Latin American exports to the United States 
represent much more than the flow of a given 
amount of goods. They represent employment 
for a large segment of their population. The 
represent the means of obtaining the goods whic 
they need to improve their health and comfort. 
More importantly, perhaps, they supply the dollar 
exchange for the purchase of the capital equip- 
ment and for the servicing of the dollar indebted- 
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ness and equity investment which are required for 
their economic development. 

The need for such development is evident. 
Latin America has the natural resources both to 
build home industry and agriculture and to expand 
foreign trade. However, while conditions vary 
widely from country to country, average per 
capita income in Latin America as a whole is about 
one-eighth of the per capita income in the United 
States. How urgent it is, from the viewpoint of 
future inter-American cooperation, that the 
United States facilitate the further development 
of their resources becomes more evident from day 
to day. The people of Latin America are today 
deeply conscious of the disparity between the liv- 
ing standards of all but the more wealthy among 
them and the living standards of the average citi- 
zen in countries like ours. They believe that this 
disparity can and should be overcome. They are 
resolved to improve upon life as they have known 
and lived it in the past. A foundation for general 
economic development in Latin America, is, in 
fact, being established. The governments, and 
private citizens as well, are investing greater funds 
than ever before in agriculture, power, and indus- 
trial facilities. The governments are increasin 
their budgets for education, health and socia 
security, public works, and agricultural develop- 
mae Progress is slow, however, in terms of need 

or it. 

We in this country, in appraising the situation, 
must realize that Latin America is actually in the 
midst of a social revolution. We must understand 
that our Latin American neighbors are deeply 
conscious of the need for social reform to correct 
age-old abuses. In many areas of activity there 
is little that we can or should do, for the Latin 
American countries must work out their own 
destinies. We should be fully aware, however, 
that old institutions and old concepts—includin 
the concept of cooperation with the Unite 
States—are being critically examined everywhere. 
We must, to the extent that we are able, help our 
Latin American neighbors understand that our 
attitude is one of cooperation but not of inter- 
ference in their problems and must endeavor to 
remove the basis for any justifiable complaint they 
may have against us. We, of course, have the 
right to expect them to show a corresponding com- 
prehension of the problems facing us and to take 
similar action regarding our grievances. 

It is my opinion that nothing in our relations 
with the Latin American countries will be of 
greater importance in the immediate future than 
the trade policy which we adopt. No subject is 
receiving more critical inquiry on their part at 
the present time. They are asking such questions 
as these: 


Are the prices they receive for the products they 
sell to the United States fair? 

Are the prices which they pay for the products 
they buy from us reasonable? 
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Does the United States recognize any respon- 
sibility for helping to afford a continuing market 
for their products after they have expanded their 
production in order to meet our temporary war 
production needs ? 

Does the United States expect them to remain 
producers of foodstuffs and raw materials only, 
and not to diversify their economies ? 

I understand, of course, that some of these ques- 
tions fail to give sufficient recognition to the in- 
terests which the Latin American countries have 
had in the worldwide struggles that have raged 
throughout the life of this generation; that ier 
show insufficient understanding of the fact that 
those struggles were the struggles of the Latin 
American countries as well as ours and that the 
rights and interests which we have fought to pro- 
tect are not only our own rights and interests 
but those of free men everywhere. I believe that 
it is essential that we also understand, however, 
that a large part of the people in Latin America 
are so much concerned with the day-to-day prob- 
lem of procuring the means of subsistence that 
they have not realized, and do not now realize, 
that they have any real stake in the outcome of 
those struggles. Itis also necessary that we under- 
stand, especially in view of the social changes 
that are now occurring in Latin America, that it 
is highly important that not only government 
officials but the people of Latin America know 
and understand just what the attitude of the 
United States is toward Latin America’s problems. 


The U.N. Resolution on Terms of Trade 


I can illustrate the importance which our Latin 
American neighbors attach to their trade with us 
and some of the current problems involved in that 
trade, I believe, by indicating the role which the 
Latin American Republics played in the adoption 


by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
late last fall of a resolution dealing with the 
terms of trade.’ By “terms of trade,” I mean 
the ratio between the prices of the goods a coun- 
try sells and the prices of the goods it buys. 
When a fixed quantity of a country’s exports will 
exchange for more of the goods the country must 
import, the terms of trade are moving in its favor; 
if the quantity of goods it receives for its imports 
declines, the terms of trade are becoming less 
favorable. This resolution recommended that 
governments which adopt measures affecting the 
prices of raw materials entering into international 
trade should consider the effect of such measures 
on the terms of trade of underdeveloped countries 
in order to insure that the prices of these pri- 
mary commodities are kept in an adequate, just 
and equitable relation to the prices of capital 
goods and other manufactured articles. The in- 
tent of the resolution, as explained by its pro- 


*U.N. doc. A/resolution 86. 
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ponents, was to facilitate the establishment of fair 
wage levels in the less developed countries and to 
permit a more rapid growth of domestic savings, 

The United States was not opposed to the con- 
cept of fair and equitable prices. We believed, 
however, that the relationship between the prices 
of raw materials and the prices of manufactured 

oods, especially during recent years, has been 

avorable to the producers of the former. We also 
were of the opinion that there is no effective way, 
internationally, of maintaining any fixed relation- 
ship between the prices of large numbers of com- 
modities and that there is no criterion other than 
the free play of market forces by which to deter- 
mine what is a just price. 

The resolution was, nevertheless, adopted by an 
overwhelming vote. It had been introduced by 
a representative of one of the Latin American 
countries. Nineteen Latin American delegations 
joined with the delegations of 16 other countries 
to give a total vote of 35 for the resolution. Fif- 
teen countries, including the United States, op- 
posed it. The resolution was carried by more than 
a two-thirds majority, and there is no doubt in my 
mind that it had the approval of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Latin American people who 
had given any consideration to it. 

Undoubtedly one of the principal forces moti- 
vating the supporters of the resolution was the 
fear that the favorable price relationship that has 
existed during the last several years might not 
continue. Raw material prices have generally 
fluctuated much more widely in the past than have 
the prices of industrial goods. Furthermore, as 
you know, there has been a tendency for the prices 
of many foodstuffs and raw materials to move 
downward in recent months and there is, I am sure, 
apprehension on the part of producers of these 
products in other countries just as there is among 
producers of such products in the United States. 

You will appreciate the fact that at a time when 
the Latin American countries fear that they may 
face a period of declining prices for their exports, 
when they desire so much to improve their mate- 
rial lot, and when they recognize that one of the 
principal means of realizing this objective is 
through the maintenance of a high volume of mu- 
tually advantageous trade with us, our trade rela- 
tions with them are of very great importance. 
Whatever we do to reduce their exports to us will 
not only reduce our exports to them, in virtually 
the same proportion, but will be reflected in their 
political orientation and in the ability of the free 
world to defend itself. 

President Eisenhower in his recent statement 
to Congress concerning renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act‘ placed our trade policy in the 
context of our total foreign policy. What he said 
in that connection is entirely applicable to our 
relations with Latin America and may be taken 


* BuLteTIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 634. 
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as a summary of what I have been trying to say 
to you this evening. In that statement President 
Eisenhower said: 


Our trade policy is only one part, although a vital part, 
of a larger problem. This problem embraces the need to 
develop through cooperative action among the free nations 
a strong and self-supporting economic system capable of 
providing both the military strength to deter aggression 
and the rising productivity that can improve living 
standards. 

No feature of American policy is more important in this 
respect than the course which we set in our economic 
relations with other nations. The long term economic 
stability of the whole free world and the overriding ques- 
tion of world peace will be heavily influenced by the 
wisdom of our decisions. As for the United States itseif, 
its security is fully as dependent upon the economic health 
and stability of the other free nations as upon their 
adequate military strength. 


After calling attention to the complexity of this 
problem and to the fact that building a productive 
and strong economic system within the free world 
will require action by other governments, as well 
as the United States, over a wide range of eco- 
nomic activities, President Eisenhower continued : 


In working toward these goals, our own trade policy 
as well as that of other countries should contribute to 
the highest possible level of trade on a basis that is profit- 
able and equitable for all. The world must achieve an 
expanding trade, balanced at high levels, which will permit 
each nation to make its full contribution to the progress 
of the free world’s economy and to share fully the benefits 
of this progress. 


OEEC Group, U.S. Officials 
Discuss Economic Problems 


Summary of Discussions 


Major economic problems of mutual concern to 
the United States and Western Europe were dis- 
cussed during a week of conferences, which opened 
on April 10, between a delegation of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
(Ozec) and U.S. Government officials. © 

The conferences opened with a meeting at the 
Department of State of the Orec group, Under 
Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, and 
Director for Mutual Security Harold E. Stassen. 

The European delegation was headed by Sir 
Hugh Ellis-Rees, chairman of the Council of the 
Orec and chief of the U.K. delegation to Oxzc. 
Other members of the delegation were Ambassador 
Attilio Cattani, chairman of the Orrc executive 
committee and head of the Italian delegation to 
Orxo; Baron Snoy, chairman of the Ozrc steerin 
board for trade and secretary general of the Bel- 
gian ministry of economic affairs; and Hans Karl 
von Mangoldt, chairman, European Payments 
Union managing board, and member of the Ger- 
man delegation to Orec. Robert Marjolin, Ozro 
secretary general, also participated in the talks. 
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The Orc is composed of 17 European countries 
including virtually all of the nations of free 
Europe. The United States and Canada are as- 
sociated in the organization and participate in its 
work. The Orec was created in 1948 in recog- 
nition of the fact that American assistance to 
Europe under the Marshall plan could be effective 
only with maximum self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion among the European nations themselves. 

Since 1948 the Ozec has provided machinery 
through which the member countries have worked 
together to reduce trade barriers, increase pro- 
duction, stabilize finances, balance their accounts 
with one another and with the outside world, and 
solve other economic problems. 


Text of Joint Communique 


1. Representatives of the United States and the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(Oxrec) have today (April 16) concluded a week 
of intensive exploratory discussions on the com- 
mon economic and financial problems of the North 
Atlantic area. The discussions were concerned 
primarily with the problems raised last December 
in the Fourth Report of the Oxeo and in last 
month’s US-UK talks, and in the Orec Ministerial 
Council Meeting. As foreseen in the communique 
issued following the US-UK talks in March; the 
United Kingdom suggestions were discussed with 
the Organization in the course of the March 23-24 
Orxc Ministerial Council Meeting. The present 
talks provided an opportunity for further con- 
sultations between representatives of the Ozec and 
the United States. 

2. The discussions were informal in character, 
directed to obtain a frank exchange of views on a 
wide x of economic problems of common in- 
terest. The Oxec delegates reviewed develop- 
ments leading up to the Organization’s Fourth 
Report, issued last December under the title, 
Europe—The Way Ahead. In this connection, 
they presented an analysis of European economic 
problems and prospects. They also explained cer- 
tain suggestions for meeting those problems which 
would involve measures to be taken by European 
countries and by the United States. 

3. The Orec Delegation exchanged views with 
senior officials of the United States administration, 
including the Secretaries of State, Treasury and 
Commerce, and the Director for Mutual Security. 
During the course of the meetings, U.S. officials 
and the visiting delegation discussed European 
economic policies of common concern, and United 
States economic policies which have a significant 
impact on Europe. The exchange led to a better 
understanding of the economic problems common 
to the United States and Europe. 

4. The discussions revealed complete under- 





1 BuLtetin of Mar. 16, 1953, p. 395. 








standing and agreement on the vital necessity for 
pursuing sound economic policies. Representa- 
tives for both sides stated it to be their objective 
to seek (i) stable and growing economies which 
would permit rising living standards, necessary 
investments and adequate collective or individual 
defense efforts, (2) sound internal economic 
policies directed at maintaining financial stability, 
and (i) freer and expanded world trade and an 
improved system of international payments. 
There was general agreement that these purposes 
would be furthered by continuing efforts and close 
cooperation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

5. In presenting their analysis, the Oxxc dele- 
gates stated that, despite the great progress made 
during the past five years, they regarded the pres- 
ent economic situation in Europe as far from satis- 
factory, and they stressed the urgency of the need 
for action. The Orrc views were along the fol- 
lowing lines: 


(a) The task facing Europe was to continue 
the cooperative efforts which had already pro- 
duced important results. Although the total 
volume of European exports to the rest of the 
world was today about two-thirds higher than 
pre-war levels, dollar earning from exports had to 
be increased. To that end, and in order to meet 
other vital needs, especially in the field of defense, 
it was necessary to increase European production 
and productivity and make European exports more 
competitive. Further efforts should be made to 
reduce trade restrictions, among the European 
countries themselves and with the rest of the 
world; 

(b) The United States could play a role in re- 
storing conditions for expansion of world trade 
and payments by measures in the fields of com- 
mercial policy, foreign investment and raw ma- 
terials. U.S. policies with regard to tariffs, 
shipping and customs procedures were of consider- 
able importance‘to Orrc countries, which require 
dollars to buy agricultural products, raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods in the United States. 
The European countries had great interest in 
increasing exports to the United States, so as to 
reduce the imbalance between them and the United 
States. U.S. investment abroad could assist in 
making possible a freer international trade and 
payments system. As regards raw materials, it 
would be useful if ways could be found to moderate 
the widespread disturbances caused by violent 
fluctuations in their prices. Problems relating to 
freer movement of persons were also mentioned. 


6. Points raised by United States representa- 
tives involved an exploration of various individual 
or concerted measures by which European coun- 
tries might improve the competitiveness of their 
exports in third areas, as well as in the United 
States market, with a view to improving both their 
immediate balance of payments situations and 
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their consequent a for obtaining the 
real economic benefits of freer trade and payments 
on a broader basis. With respect to possible 
measures to be taken by the United States, the 
representatives of the United States pointed out 
that reviews of U.S. foreign economic policy were 
being undertaken. In this connection, attention 
was drawn to the appointment of Mr. Lewis 
Douglas, and members of Mr. Douglas’ staff par- 
ticipated in the discussions. 

7. The representatives of the Government of the 
United States also related their support of these 
objectives to the continuing interest of the United 
States in further progress toward European inte- 
gration, through such arrangements and institu- 
tions as the European Defense Community, the 
European Political Community, the Coal and Stee] 
Community, and the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 


U.S. Terminates Further Vesting 
of German Property 


White House Announcement of April 17! 


The White House on April 17 announced the 
termination of the program for vesting German- 
owned properties located in the United States. 
This action constitutes a further step in the 
orderly conclusion of a wartime measure in- 
augurated by the U.S. Government shortly after 
the outbreak of World War II. 

Attorney General Brownell stated that after 
April 17, 1953, the Department of Justice will not 
issue any orders vesting new or additional German 
properties. Secretary of State Dulles stated that 
the decision taken represents one of a series of 
progressive steps looking toward the develop- 
ment of normal relations between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Under the provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, enemy-owned properties in the United 
States at the outbreak of World War II were 
immediately immobilized and later vested. Im- 
mobilization prevented the enemy from using 
these assets to further its war effort, and by vest- 
ing these assets the U.S. Government obtained 
reparation for the payment-of-war. claims. 


Text of Statement by Chancellor Adenauer ? 


[Translation] 


The termination of the confiscation of German 
_— assets announced on April 17 by the White 
ouse signifies a further important step on the 
path to a complete normalization of German- 
American economic relations. The American 


* Released to the press at Augusta, Ga. 
2 Made at Boston on Apr. 17. 
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Government has thus generously and speedily 
complied with a wish which the Federal Chan- 
cellor had presented during his conferences in 
Washington.? 

In accordance with American legislation, Ger- 
man assets in the United States were frozen at 
the outbreak of the war, and later were for the 
most part confiscated in favor of the American 
Government. Such confiscation of German pre- 
war assets continued until very recently. Today’s 
statement terminates the era of confiscations 
which constituted a burden on German-American 

twar relations. A new important stage has 
con entered. 

The Federal Government welcomes this state- 
ment by which the American Government demon- 
strates again that it is working in an exemplary 
manner to restore normal economic relations in 
the interest of all the countries of the free world. 
The Federal Government is convinced that this 
step by the leading economic nation of the world 
will have favorable repercussions on the treat- 
ment of German prewar assets in other countries, 
too. 


Anniversary of Polish Constitution 
Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 227 dated May 1 


Today [May 3] is the 162d anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Third of May Constitution 
a step of worldwide significance on the roa 
toward modern, Western democracy. In the days 
of its independence the Polish Nation celebrated 
this anniversary ere and with patriotic de- 
votion as the national holiday. In their present 
unhappy bondage the Polish people commemorate 
the occasion no less solemnly, although those in 
Poland, as we all know, may do so only in their 
hearts and thoughts. 

The Polish Nation is rightly proud of its 
splendid history which illustrates, as does all his- 
tory, that no tyranny can suppress permanently 
the freedom of a nation which truly desires free- 
dom. Freedom—the freedom of nations as well 
as freedom of the individual—is at the heart of 
American policy. It is the same principle which 
the Poles inscribed on their banners—“for our 
freedom and for yours.” 

On this occasion I send to the Polish people an 
expression of the warm, friendly sympathy of the 
American people and of their Government. We 
salute true Poles wherever they may be. We join 
with them in the hope and faith that the Polish de- 
sire for freedom and independence will find the 


fullest realization. 


*For information relating to the Chancellor’s visit to 
Washington, see BULLETIN of Apr. 20, p. 568. 
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Anniversary Message on Japanese 
Peace Treaty 


Press release 220 dated April 28 


Secretary Dulles has sent the following message 
to the Japanese people on the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the Japanese peace treaty : 


I am happy, indeed, to send my greetings to 
the people of Japan on the first anniversary of 
the Treaty of Peace. A Pra ago, Japan became 
a sovereign and independent nation and a mem- 
ber of the international society. I know that the 
Japanese people are proud of their independence 
pe sovereignty and will guard them carefully. 

While the restoration of Japan’s independence 
under the peace treaty is indispensable for Japan’s 
future, Japan’s active interest and participation 
in a growing number of international organiza- 
tions is an impressive fulfillment of one of the 
objectives underlying the Treaty of Peace. I hope 
that Japan can become a full member of the United 
Nations, as such a large majority of its members 
have already favored. 

During the past year, our two peoples have faced 
many complex and difficult problems together. 
We each have come to a greater understanding of 
the other’s problems. I am sure that this under- 
standing will continue to increase as time goes 
by. This anniversary is an occasion for the 5, > 
anese and American people to reaffirm their de- 
termination to work together with other friendly 
peoples for peace and security. 


Notification Regarding Prewar 
Agreements With Japan 


Press release 211 dated April 24 


The Department of State announced on April 
24 that on April 22, 1953, the Japanese Govern- 
ment was given official notification, in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
signed at San Francisco September 8, 1951, re- 
garding the prewar bilateral treaties and other 
international agreements with Japan which the 
U.S. Government desires to keep in force or revive. 
The notification, which was handed by U.S. Am- 
bassador John M. Allison to the Japanese Min- 


ister for Foreign Affairs, is as follows: 


I have the honor to refer to the Treaty of Peace 
with Japan, signed at San Francisco September 8, 
1951, which came into force, in accordance with 
the provisions of article 23 thereof, on April 28, 
1952, upon the deposit of instruments of ratifica- 
tion by Japan, the United States of America, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France, New Zealand, Pakistan 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Article 7(a) of the Treaty of 
Peace reads as follows: 
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Bach of the Allied Powers, within one year after the 
present Treaty has come into force between it and Japan, 
will notify Japan which of its prewar bilateral treaties or 
conventions with Japan it wishes to continue in force or 
revive, and any treaties or conventions so notified shall 
continue in force or be revived subject only to such amend- 
ments as may be necessary to ensure conformity with the 
present Treaty. The treaties and conventions so notified 
shall be considered as having been continued in force or 
revived three months after the date of notification and 
shall be registered with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. All such treaties and conventions as to which 
Japan is not so notified shall be regarded as abrogated. 


I have the honor, by direction of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and on its 
behalf, to notify the Japanese Government, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Peace quoted above, that the Government of the 
United States of America desires to keep in force 
or revive the following prewar bilateral treaties 
and other international agreements with Japan: 


Extradition 


1. Treaty relating to the extradition of criminals. 
Signed at Tokyo April 29, 1886. Entered into force 
November 26, 1886. 

2. Supplementary convention relating to the extradition 
of criminals. Signed at Tokyo May 17, 1906. Entered 
into force October 5, 1906. 


Narcotic Drugs 


3. Arrangement for the direct exchange of certain in- 
formation regarding the traffic in narcotic drugs. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Tokyo February 16 and July 
6, 1928. Entered into force July 6, 1928. 

4. Arrangement for the exchange of information relat- 
ing to the seizure of illicit narcotic drugs and to persons 
engaged in the illicit traffic. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Tokyo April 23 and September 6, 1929. 


Postal 


5. Convention for the exchange of money orders. 
Signed at Washingon April 18, and at Tokyo May 23, 
1885. Entered into force October 1, 1885. 

6. Additional convention to the convention for the 
exchange of money orders. Signed at Tokyo May 25 and 
* oe June 22, 1888. Entered into force October 

7. Additional articles to the convention for the exchange 
of money orders. *Signed at Tokyo April 5 and at Wash- 
ington May 4, 1889. Entered into force June 24, 1889. 

8. Additional convention for the exchange of postal 
money orders. Signed at Tokyo May 7 and at Washington 
June 1, 1904. Entered into force July 1, 1904. 

9. Parcel post agreement, with detailed regulations. 
Signed at Tokyo June 1, 1938 and at Washington June 20, 
1938. Entered into force July 1, 1938. 


Property—Leaseholds 

10. Arrangement relating to perpetual leaseholds. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Tokyo March 25, 1937. 
Entered into force March 25, 1937. 


Smuggling—Liquor 


11. Convention for the prevention of the smuggling of 
intoxicating liquors. Signed at Washington May 31, 1928. 
Entered into force January 16, 1930. 

Taxation 


12. Arrangement relating to reciprocal exemption from 
taxation of income from the operation of merchant vessels. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington March 31 
and June 8, 1926. Entered into force June 8, 1926; 
operative retroactively from July 18, 1924. 


The treaties and other international agreements 
listed above shall be considered as having been 
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continued in force or revived 3 months after the 
date of this note, i. e., July 22,1953. 

It is understood, of course, that either of the 
two Governments may propose revisions in an 
of ‘he treaties or other agreements mentioned in 
the above list. 

Further, it shall be understood that any of the 

rovisions in the treaties and other agreements 
fisted in this notification which may be found in 
particular circumstances to be not in conformity 
with the Treaty of Peace shall be considered to 
have been deleted so far as the application of the 
Treaty of Peace is involved, but shall be regarded 
as being in full force and effect with respect to 
matters not covered by the latter treaty. 

In compliance with article 7 (a) of the Treaty 
of Peace, quoted above, the U.S. Government will 
register with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
the treaties and other agreements which are by this 
notification kept in force or revived. 

Accept fete.] 


U.S. Properties on Chinese Mainland 
Press release 217 dated April 27 
The Department has noted an apparent mis- 


understanding contained in a syndicated article 
written by Robert S. Allen, which was published 
in the New York Post on April 16. The effect 
of the misunderstanding is to do an injustice to 
the Chinese Nationalist Government. 

Possibly on the basis of the recent hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives, the 
erroneous inference was drawn that the Chinese 
Nationalist Government unjustifiably endeavored 
to collect $2,600,000 from the U.S. Government 
for properties on the mainland of China sold to 
the ts: Government, but allegedly not delivered 
as a result of the withdrawal of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government to Formosa in late 1949. 

A condensed ray ty of the transaction b 
Leland W. King, Jr., Director of Foreign Build- 
ings Operations for the Department, made on 
March 25 before the subcommittee on the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce is found 
on page 196 of the hearings. The fact is that 
the properties in question were actually bought 
by the ee Nationalist Government from pri- 
vate owners, paid for in Chinese currency, and 
delivered according to agreement to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in 1948 and early 1949. The properties 
were occupied and used by the U.S. Government 
for some time, both before and after the with- 
drawal of the Chinese Nationalist Government 
from the mainland. The U.S. Government ar- 
ranged to pay for these properties by crediting 
their cost against the Chinese indebtedness to the 
United States under the surplus property disposal 
agreement. The Chinese Nationalist Government 
never demanded payment in cash for these prop- 
erties. 
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The properties were not vacated by the U.S. 
Government until its Foreign Service establish- 
ments in Communist China were closed and all 
Foreign Service personnel withdrawn from main- 
land China early in 1950. The properties were 
then left in the care of the British Government, 
which represents American interests in Commu- 
nist China. Most of the properties were seized 
by the Chinese Communists late in 1950. 

The Chinese Nationalist Government at the re- 
quest of the U.S. Government agreed in Septem- 
ber 1952 to take back title to certain of these 
properties, thus ear g otay A for use elsewhere the 
allotment earmarked by the Department of State 
for the purchase of these properties. Throughout 
these negotiations the cooperative action of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government has been evident. 


The Reed Mission to Pakistan 


Press release 219 dated April 27 


The Secretary of State and the Director for 
Mutual Security are sending Harry Reed of Pur- 
due University to Pakistan for an on-the-spot 
survey of the wheat situation. Pakistan has re- 
quested U.S. assistance in meeting a deficit this 
year estimated by Pakistan at 1.5 million tons. A 
forecasted food crisis in this drought-stricken 
country is of deep concern to the United States. A 
firsthand report by Mr. Reed’s 3-man survey team 
will greatly assist in reaching a decision on Pak- 
istan’s request for aid. 

Mr. Reed is dean of the College of Agriculture 
and director of the Agriculture Extension Service 
of Purdue University. He has devoted his life to 
agriculture, working in the extension field, and 
serving as a professor and as director of experi- 
ment stations. His associates on the mission in- 
clude Norman J. Volk, associate director of the 
Agriculture Experiment Station at Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Peter H. Delaney of the Office of 
South Asian Affairs, Department of State. The 
date of departure for Pakistan is not definitel 
determined, but it is hoped that Mr. Reed will 
have a report ready in May. 

Under an emergency U.S. loan of $15 million 
provided in September 1952, Pakistan has pur- 
chased and shipped some 160,000 tons of Ameri- 
can wheat as a part of its heavy wheat imports 
arranged since the beginning of its current food 
year (May 1952-April 1953). These 1952-53 im- 
ports and the anticipated sharp deficit for the 
1953-54 food year are due to severe curtailment 
of wheat yields in two successive years, resulting 
from drought and insufficient water for irrigation. 





* BULLETIN of Sept. 29, 1952, p. 490. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Protocol to Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Consular 
Rights With Finland. Message From the President 
of the United States Transmitting Protocol, Signed at 
Washington on December 4, 1952, modifying the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Consular 
Rights Between the United States and Finland, 
signed at Washington on February 13, 1934. 8S. Exec. 
C, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 4 pp. 

Seventh General Assembly of the United Nations. Re 
port of Senator Alexander Wiley as a delegate to the 
Seventh General Assembly of the United Nations, 
October 17 to December 21, 1952, together with cer- 
tain speeches made in the United Nations. S. Doe. 
25, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 68 pp. 

Importation of Foreign Agricultural Workers. Report 
(To accompany H. R. 3480). H. Rept. 229, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 5 pp. 

Rubber Act of 1948. Message from the President of the 
United States transmitting recommendations relative 
to the Rubber Act of 1948, as amended, relating to the 
Synthetic-Rubber Program. H. Doc. 123, 83d Cong., 
ist sess. 2 pp. 

Submerged Lands Act. Report from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate of the United 
States, to accompany 8. J. Res. 138. March 27, 1953. 
S. Rept. 133, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 81 pp. 

Personnel Investigations of Employees and Applicants For 
Employment in the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment for Loyalty, Suitability, and Security. A Re 
port With Conclusions and Recommendations Made 
as a Result of the Investigation Into the Personnel 
Needs and Practices of the Various Governmental 
Agencies. 8S. Doc. 29, 83d Cong., 1st sess. 20 pp. 

Agreements With the Federal Republic of Germany. Mes- 
sage From the President of the United States trans- 
mitting an agreement on German external debts, an 
agreement regarding the settlement of the claims of 
the United States for postwar economic assistance 
(other than surplus property), an agreement relating 
to the indebtedness of Germany for awards made by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, an agreement Con- 
cerning the Validation of German Dollar Bonds. S. 
Execs. D, E, F, and G, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 243 pp. 


Tax Treaty Negotiations 
With Australia 


Press release 224 dated April 29 


U.S. and Australian tax officials have com- 
pleted draft agreements of conventions between 
the two countries. These conventions are con- 
cerned with the avoidance of double taxation 
with respect to taxes on income, gifts, and estates 
of deceased persons. In due course, they will be 
submitted to the respective Governments for con- 
sideration. The discussions, which were held at 
Washington from April 13 to April 25, were a 
continuation of those successfully initiated at 
Canberra in March of 1952. 

Head of the U.S. delegation was Eldon P. 
King, head of Office of International Tax Rela- 
tions, Bureau of Internal Revenue. P. S. Mc- 
Govern, Commissioner of Taxation of Australia, 
headed the Australian delegation. 












The Working Party of the International Tin Study Group 


by Clarence W. Nichols 


The International Tin Study Group? has ap- 
pointed a Working Party to consider proposals for 
intergovernmental action regarding tin. The 
Working Party will report to the chairman of the 
Steering Committee of the U.N. Conference on 
Tin as to whether conditions exist for the resump- 
tion of that conference at a suitable date. 

The action appointing the Working Party was 
taken by the seventh meeting of the Study deew 
held at London from March 23-27, 1953. The 
Working Party, which is open to all members of 
the Study Group, is scheduled to meet at Brussels 
on June 15, 1953. 

The U.N. Conference on Tin, which met at 
Geneva from October 25 to November 21, 1950, ad- 
journed subject to the possibility of being recon- 
vened on the initiative of its chairman. The 
chairman submitted to the seventh meeting of the 
Study Group a request for advice concerning the 

uestion of reconvening the Geneva conference. 
he Study Group concluded that it would not be 
advisable for the conference to be reconvened until 
additional preparatory work had been completed. 

The Study Group considered, however, that fur- 
ther informal consultation among the governments 
which are principally interested in tin should be 
arranged as promptly as possible. This view was 
based particularly on the present statistical posi- 
tion of tin on a world basis and the prospect that 
strategic stockpiles will not continue to absorb a 


*The International Tin Study Group was formed pur- 
suant to a recommendation of the International Tin Con- 
ference, held at London in October 1946. The basic 
purpose of the group is to maintain a continuous inter- 
governmental review of the world supply and demand 
situation, both present and prospective, with respect to tin 
in all its forms. 

Membership in the Group is open to all governments 
which have a substantial interest in the international 
trade of tin. The 13 countries which are members ac- 
counted for over 90 percent of world production and about 
80 percent of world consumption of tin, exclusive of the 
U.S.S.R., in 1952. The member countries are Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, British Colonial and Dependent Terri- 
tories, Canada, France, India, Indonesia, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 
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tonnage equal to the difference between production 
and consumption of tin at the present time. 

The Study Group calculated world-mine pro- 
duction of tin in 1952 at 165,000 long tons. World 
consumption in 1952 was estimated at 126,000 long 
tons. These figures are exclusive of tin produc- 
tion and consumption in China, Eastern Germany, 
and the U.S.S.R. 

In estimating “ pecnae for 1953 and 1954, the 
Study Group took account only of production from 
plant and equipment already in operation, under 
rehabilitation, or under commitment, and assumed 
the existence in the principal ap countries 
of political and social stability and other factors 
permitting continuity of current operations. 

As a basis for its estimates concerning future 
consumption, the Study Group assumed that cur- 
rent levels of industrial production will be main- 
tained in all tin-consuming countries, that forei 
exchange will be available for the purchase of full 
requirements of tin, and that the use of tin will 
not be restricted by official limitations. On the 
basis of those assumptions, the Study Group esti- 
mated that the excess of production over consum 
tion in 1953 and in 1954 would be approximately 
as great as it was in 1952. 

Tin had ceased to presert a problem of acute 
shortage in the United States during 1952. Su 
plies and requirements came into approximate bal- 
ance. Private importation of tin was resumed 
by the United States in the summer of 1952. 
Early in 1953 the United States discontinued the 
domestic allocation of tin and removed all of its 
remaining limitations upon use or inventories of 
tin. 

The U.S. Government had indicated in a series 
of statements made during 1952 and 1953 by the 
Defense Production Administration, the National 
Production Authority, the Munitions Board, and 
U.S. representatives in the International Tin 
Study Group that the strategic stockpiling pro- 
gram of the United States will soon have acquired 
the full amount of tin called for by the present 
goal of the stockpile. 

Unless unforeseen changes occur in the produc- 
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tion or consumption of tin, it appears that a sub- 
stantial readjustment might result from the com- 
letion of stockpile procurement. Such an ad- 
ustment could involve an extended period of in- 
stability in the price of tin, with adverse effects 
upon the economic and political interests of con- 
suming countries as well as producing countries. 

Production of tin is the principal source of em- 
ployment, foreign exchange, and governmental 
revenue in Bolivia. The tin industry is also 
important in other producing areas, especially in 
Malaya, Indonesia, ‘Thailand, Belgian Congo, and 
Nigeria. Adjustments of production in the tin 
i, sine are Chestacticleticnle slow ; one difficulty 
is that alternative employment is limited in the 
tin-producing areas. 

if commercial stocks of tin were to accumulate 
to a burdensome extent, the capacity for produc- 
tion might eventually contract to a level even 
below the rate of continuing commercial demand. 
A period of unduly depressed prices might then 
be PF llowed by a period of shortage and excessively 
high prices. This would be a repetition of an ex- 
treme cycle to which tin has been subject in the 

ast. 

: The possibility that notably unstable conditions 
might develop in the world tin situation was the 
principal concern of the International Tin Study 
Group in March 1950, when the Group requested 
that the United Nations sponsor an intergovern- 
mental conference on tin. This conference, which 
opened at Geneva 6 months later, had available 
as a basis for its discussions the draft of an 
intergovernmental agreement prepared by the 
Study Group. This draft agreement contemplated 
an intergovernmental program through which the 
tin-producing countries and the tin-consuming 
countries could act together to reduce the degree 
of instability which confronts the procurement 
and marketing of the metal internationally. The 
draft program included provisions concerning the 
regulation of supplies and prices through the op- 
eration of an international buffer stock and the 
application of export quotas by the producing 
countries. 

The situation and outlook for tin at the time of 
the Geneva conference were dominated by the 
sharp increases in demand which were then affect- 
ing practically all raw materials during the months 
soap ollowing the invasion of Korea. The 
type of imbalance which the Study Group had 
principally in view as of March 1950 did not ap- 
pear to be imminent at the time of the Geneva 
conference. The draft agreement which had been 
submitted by the Study Group and the various 
international measures proposed during the con- 
ference differed so widely in their methods of 
operation that the conference concluded that a 
further and separate examination by governments 
of these various alternatives was needed. 

The discussion during the Geneva conference 
focused attention on several key problems upon 
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which agreement would be needed in specific terms 
to provide a basis for intergovernmental action. 
These key questions included: The circumstances 
under which a limitation of exports might become 
effective ; the precise means by which such a limita- 
tion could be applied; and the manner in which 
an international buffer stock would be organized 
and administered. An international commodity 
agreement for tin would of course also have to 
specify its objectives in terms of a price range 
considered reasonable. In addition, such an agree- 
ment might provide for international allocation 
in time of general shortage. 

The resolution of adjournment of the U.N. con- 
ference instructed the chairman of the conference, 
with the assistance of the executive secretary : 


(a) to keep under review the further discussions and 
conclusions of the International Tin Study Group, 

(b) to consult, on the basis thereof, with the members 
of the Steering Committee, with a view to deciding upon 
a suitable date for a resumption of the conference, 

(c) to consult the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions upon the further provision of the services and facil- 
ities of the conference; and, being satisfied that the 
conditions for a resumption exist, to request the Secretary- 
General to invite those governments which were invited 
to the present meetings to come together again. 


The Steering Committee of the U.N. Confer- 
ence on Tin included the chairman of that con- 
ference, Georges Peter of France, and representa- 
tives of four tin-producing countries (Belgian 
Congo, Bolivia, British Colonial and Dependent 
Territories, and Indonesia) and four tin-consum- 
ing countries (Canada, India, United Kingdom, 
and United States), all of which are also repre- 
sented in the International Tin Study Group. 


© Mr. Nichols, author of the above article, is 
a special assistant in the Office of International 
Materials Policy and is U.S. representative in the 
Management Committee of the International Tin 
Study Group. He has been the US. delegate to 
meetings of the International Tin Study Group 
since 1949 and was chairman of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the 1950 U.N. Conference on Tin at Geneva. 


Communiques Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the U. N. Command has 
transmitted communiques regarding Korea to the 
Security-General of the United Nations under the 
following U. N. document numbers: S/2945, 
Mar. 4; $2945, Mar. 6; S/2946, Mar. 6; S/2950, 
Mar. 9; S/2951/Corr. 1, Mar. 10; S/2952, Mar. 11; 
$/2953, Mar. 12; $/2955, Mar. 12; S/2958, Mar. 
16; S/2959, Mar. 16; S/2960, Mar. 18; S/2961, 
Mar. 19; S/2962, Mar. 23; S/2964, Mar. 23; 
S/2966, Mar. 26; S/2969, Mar. 31; S/2973, Mar. 
31; S/2976, Apr. 1; S/2977, Apr. 2; S/2984, Apr. 8. 
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Documents on Korean Armistice Negotiations 


Summary of May 2 Plenary Meeting 


1. Delegations reconvened 1100 hours this date. Sub- 
stance of record follows: 

2. Communists: “I have a statement to make. In your 
statement of yesterday you mentioned the procedure of 
the current negotiations. According to the nature of the 
questions, our side considers that the procedure of the 
negotiations should be to decide upon first the principle 
of sending to a neutral nation those prisoners of war not 
directly repatriated and then the nomination of the specific 
neutral nations. 

“Your side has already been informed that with the 
prerequisite of sending to the neutral nation those prison- 
ers of war not directly repatriated, our side is prepared to 
nominate an Asian neutral nation. 

“Your side indicated yesterday that aside from Switzer- 
land you would also consider Sweden. With regard to 
this I would like to point out again that our side fully 
agrees that the neutral nations constituting the neutral 
nations’ supervisory commission agreed upon by both sides 
are all neutral nations. But the essence of the question 
is that under the principle of sending to a neutral nation 
those prisoners of war not directly repatriated, it is ob- 
viously impractical to send them to Europe which is far, 
far away. The reasons should be very clear. 

“Among those neutral nations agreed upon by both sides 
for constituting the neutral nations’ supervisory commis- 
sion there are Poland and Czechoslovakia in addition to 
Switzerland and Sweden. Would your side agree to send- 
ing to Switzerland, Sweden, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
those prisoners of war not directly repatriated? 

“With the prerequisite of sending to a neutral nation 
those prisoners of war not directly repatriated, our side 
holds that both sides should consult with each other and 
decide upon an Asian neutral nation. 

“Your side said that an Asian neutral nation was not 
suitable. Our side does not agree to such an assertion. 
There are many neutral nations in Asia, such as India, 
Burma, Indonesia, and Pakistan. Can you possibly say 
that these neutral nations are not suitable? 

“Your side has requested our side to nominate a specific 
neutral nation. Our side is not unwilling to do so, but 
our side considers it inappropriate to proceed with the 
specific nomination before the principle of sending to a 
neutral nation those prisoners of war not’ directly re- 
patriated is decided upon. 

“If our side nominates a neutral nation where those 
prisoners of war not directly repatriated will be sent for 
accommodation while your side refused to decide upon 
the principle of sending them to a neutral nation, would 
this not put the neutral nation which has been nominated 
in an embarrassing position? 

“Therefore, our side holds that both sides should first 
decide upon the principle of sending to the neutral nations 
those prisoners of war not directly repatriated. As to 
your objection to sending those prisoners of war not di- 
rectly repatriated to a neutral nation, your side has failed 
to give any tenable reason. 
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“In the interest of the progress of the negotiations we 
hold that the principle of sending to a neutral nation 
those prisoners of war not directly repatriated should 
immediately be decided upon. 

“T would like to hear any constructive views of your 
side.” 

3. Unc: “Your statement this morning indicates a re- 
turn to your negotiating methods of our earlier sessions 
which terminated in futility last October. For example, 
you have just asserted that we said that we rejected an 
Asian state as the neutral. That, of course, is not a true 
statement. Since we said no such thing and did so in 3 
languages, English, Korean, and Chinese, we cannot see 
how you could make, other than deliberately, the untrue 
statement we have just heard from you. 

“You should know that such misstatements cannot in 
any way help in the reconciliation of our different posi- 
tions in these negotiations. 

“T note also a second point in your statement which ap- 
pears to be illogical. If I understood you accurately, it 
was to the effect that it might be embarrassing to the neu- 
tral selected if we do not agree as a prerequisite to trans- 
portation of the prisoners to the territory of that country. 
We cannot understand why this should be unless you have 
already a prearranged understanding to that effect with 
the country you propose to nominate.” 

4. Communists: “Please repeat that again.” 

(Last paragraph above repeated.) 

5. Unc: “In that case we can well understand that you, 
rather than the neutral, would be embarrassed if we do 
not agree to send the prisoners to that country. Further, 
we cannot see why a true neutral could not perform its 
functions in Korea as well as elsewhere. 

“In this connection, you have stated that the essence of 
the problem is that it is ‘impractical to send the prisoners 
to Europe which is far, far away.’ With this sentiment 
I can wellagree. It is in fact impractical to transport the 
prisoners overseas. The only practical solution is for the 
neutral nation to take custody in Korea. 

“Resuming these talks on the basis of your suggestion 
that the prisoners who are the subject of this discussion 
be turned over to a neutral power for disposition, our 
side sought agreement initially on Switzerland as the cus- 
todial neutral and later on Sweden. Both are prominent 
neutrals. 

“In its external relations Switzerland has maintained 
an absolute neutrality for 150 years. It has no alliances 
with other powers; has not even joined the United Na- 
tions. Internally, it is unified and tranquil. Thus, its 
government is not subject to pressure from without or 
from within. Its government is long established and has 
developed a high level of competence in its administra- 
tive officials. Its economic, political, and social welfare 
situation has been such that it could participate in 
benevolent activities in all parts of the world without 
unfavorable results to its own people through the diver- 
sion of effort and resources from its domestic problems. 

“For these reasons, Switzerland has frequently been 
requested to serve in the role of an impartial third party 
in disputes between nations. It has responded to such 
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requests on numerous occasions, and it has always given 
an exact performance of the duties so undertaken. As 
a byproduct, it has built up a fund of experience in 
such matters. Perhaps the major portion of such dis- 
putes have involved the treatment of war prisoners. As 
a result, Switzerland has personnel who are better quali- 
fied to deal with this problem than could be found 
elsewhere. 

“In respect to the current problem, Switzerland is geo- 
graphically far removed from the area of conflict, which 
further insures the objectivity of its approach to problems 
that may have been engendered by that war. 

“In brief, no one could possibly name a country better 
qualified to serve in the role of custodial neutral in the 
current situation than Switzerland. If another country 
could be named, it would be Sweden, whose qualifications 
for handling this problem differ only slightly from those of 
Switzerland in that it is a member of the United Nations. 
In all other aspects, both internal and external, Sweden 
and Switzerland are equally qualified to serve in the role 
of custodial neutral. Both are preeminently qualified. 
Either is acceptable to our side. 

“Neither would it be necessary to transport the pris- 


oners to either of these countries. With you, we consider 
it undesirable and the reason applies to all overseas 
movement of the prisoners. In any such case the pris- 
oners would require movement to a port, loading on 
ships, overseas movement, unloading at the port of the 
neutral state, transportation to the actual site of cus- 
tody. In essence the only difference between the move- 
ment you say is impracticable and the one you demand 
is a short period of actual travel on the sea. Yet you 
would make these few days a vital matter. The only 
reasonable solution is to keep the prisoners in Korea 
during the period of custody. 

“To facilitate progress in these negotiations, you will 
recognize the validity of these arguments and join us in 
a request to one of these two nations to serve as the 
custodian of those prisoners who, while in the custody of 
the detaining power, fail to avail themselves of their right 
to be repatriated. 

“We are prepared to hear the name of your candidate 
for the neutral state. If you are not yet ready to give 
us that name we see no value in further discussion today.” 

6. Communists: “Today also your side has not shown 
any effort for expediting the progress of the negotiations. 





Nam Il, at Panmunjom on May 7: 


(1) Within 2 months after the armistice 
agreement becomes effective, both sides shall, 
without offering any hindrance, repatriate 
and hand over in groups all those prisoners of 
war who insist upon repatriation to the side 
to which the prisoners of war belong, in ac- 
cordance with the related provisions of para- 
graph 51, Article 3 of the armistice agreement 
and in conformity with the final names lists 
exchanged and checked by both sides. 

(2) In order to facilitate the return to 
their homelands of the remaining prisoners 
of war who are not directly repatriated, both 
sides agree that a neutral nations repatriation 
commission shall be established, to be com- 
posed of an equal number of representatives 
appointed respectively by 5 nations, namely, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and 
Sweden, the 4 nations provided for in para- 
graph 37, Article 2 of the armistice agreement, 
and India as agreed upon by both sides. 

(3) All prisoners of war of both sides, with 
the exception of those prisoners of war who 
shall be directly repatriated as provided for 
in paragraph 1 of this proposal, shall be re- 
leased from the military control and custody 
of the detaining side at the original places of 
detention and be handed over to the neutral 
nations repatriation commission, provided for 
in paragraph 2 of this proposal, which shall 
receive them and take them into custody. The 
neutral nations repatriation commission shall 
have the authority to exercise its legitimate 
functions and responsibilities for the control 
of the prisoners of war under its temporary 
jurisdiction. In order to ensure the effective 
execution of this authority, the member na- 
tions of the neutral nations repatriation com- 
mission shall each provide an equal number 
of armed forces. 

(4) The neutral nations repatriation com- 
mission, after having received and taken into 
custody those prisoners of war who are not 
directly repatriated, shall immediately make 





Text of Communists’ Proposal for Settling Prisoner Question 
Following is the text of the proposal presented by the chief Communist delegate, General 


arrangements so that within the time limit of 
4 months after the neutral nations re- 
patriation commission takes over the custody, 
the nations to which the prisoners of war 
belong shall have freedom and facilities to 
send personnel to the original places of de- 
tention of these prisoners of war to explain 
to all the prisoners of war depending upon 
these nations so as to eliminate their ap- 
prehensions and to inform them of all matters 
relating to their return to their homelands, 
particularly of their full right to return home 
to lead a peaceful life. 

(5) Within 4 months after the neutral na- 
tions repatriation commission receives and 
takes into custody the prisoners of war, and 
after the explanations made by the nations 
to which they belong, the speedy return to 
their fatherlands of all those prisoners of war 
who request repatriation shall be facilitated 
by the neutral nations repatriation commis- 
sion, and the detaining side shall not offer any 
obstruction. The administrative details for 
the repatriation of such prisoners of war shall 
be settled through consultation between the 
neutral nations repatriation commission and 
the sides. 

(6) If, at the expiration of the time limit 
of 4 months as provided in paragraph 4 and 5 
of this proposal, there are still prisoners of 
war in the custody of the neutral nations 
repatriation commission, their disposition 
shall be submitted for settlement through 
consultation to the political conference as pro- 
vided in paragraph 60, Article 4 of the armis- 
tice agreement. 

(7) All the expenditures of the prisoner of 
war during the period in the custody of the 
neutral nations repatriation commission, in- 
cluding their traveling expenses in returning 
to their fatherlands, shall be borne by the 
nations to which they belong. 

(8) The terms of this proposal and the 
arrangements arising therefrom shall be made 
known to all prisoners of war. 
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I hope your side will make such efforts. Our side has 
clearly shown its stand. I propose to recess until 1100 
hours, May 4.” 

7. Unc: “If agreeable to you, Admiral Daniel requests 
your liaison group to remain for scheduled meeting... We 
agree to recess until 1100 hours, 4 May.” 

8. Communists: “In order to hold the liaison group’s 
meeting, Major General Lee Sang Jo will remain.” 

9. Meeting adjourned at 1205 hours. 


Summary of May 4 Plenary Meeting 


1. Delegations reconvened at 1100 hours this date. 
Substance of record follows. 

2. Unc: “I have a statement to make. 

“We are obliged to tell you once again that we will not 
engage in protracted and fruitless discussion during the 
current negotiations. 

“Since our return here 8 days ago we have heard you 
submerge, under a variety of obstructive provisions, the 
essentially simple and constructive principle under which 
we agreed to resume these talks—that those prisoners 
who refused to be repatriated be turned over to a neutral 
power for disposition. 

“It is obvious that the first matter to be explored, 
in connection with a principle such as this, is the matter 
of the custodial neutral. Consequently, our side, in a 
forthright manner, proposed that Switzerland be requested 
to serve in this capacity. We cited its qualifications 
which cannot be equalled. When your side refused to 
agree to Switzerland, we proposed Sweden, and we cited 
its outstanding qualifications for the custodial role. By 
contrast, your side has refused even to name a neutral. 
You have indicated only a geographical area from which 
a neutral might be selected. What can be your motive for 
conducting these negotiations in this obscure manner? 

“You have said that the neutral must be an Asian na- 
tion. Since the essential qualifications of the country to 
take custody of the prisoners are its neutrality and com- 
petence, we fail to see that its geographical location is 
relevant. Nevertheless you insist on that requirement, 
you appear to have even further limited the field for 
selection. In our meeting of Saturday, 2 May, you asked 
us a question. It was, ‘There are many neutral nations 
in Asia, such as India, Burma, Indonesia, and Pakistan. 
Can you possibly say that these neutral nations are not 
suitable?’ 

“Unless your question was intended to serve nothing 
more than purposes of propaganda, we must assume that 
you consider each of the 4 countries which you named to be 
both neutral and competent and, therefore, suitable. It 
is possible, of course, that you may have a particular one of 
them in mind for your candidate, but since you have been 
either unprepared or unwilling to name it, we have had to 
take the initiative in this matter in the furtherance of an 
armistice. In our sincere effort to achieve an agreement 
which will insure a just disposition of ‘the prisoners, we 
are prepared to meet you half way in the matter of the 
neutral nation. Although we have previously nominated 
Switzerland and Sweden, we are now prepared to nominate 
one of the four countries which you have named. Based 
on your statements, we expect that our nomination will 
be quite acceptable to you and will result in quick agree- 
ment on this issue. If so, then this will have been the 
first indication since these talks began that there may be 
some justification in our agreement to meet with you 
again. We hope that this indication may not be nullified 
by subsequent negotiations. 

“We now nominate Pakistan, an Asian nation both 
neutral and competent, and one of the four whose suita- 
bility you obviously implied in your question to us. 
Now we expect you to demonstrate your sincerity by 
agreeing to have this power serve as custodial neutral.” 

3. Communists: “I have a statement to make. 

“Our side holds that those prisoners of war not directly 
repatriated should be sent to a neutral nation so that 
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they can be completely freed from the influence of the 
detaining side. With this as a prerequisite, our side has 
already indicated that our side is prepared to nominate 
an Asian neutral nation. 

“It must be pointed out that there is a vast difference 
between the situation of sending these prisoners of war 
to a neutral nation and that of keeping them in Korea. 
Our concrete proposal for sending to a neutral nation 
those prisoners of war not directly repatriated is reason- 
able, practical, and concrete. 

“Our proposal provides that the detaining side should be 
responsible for sending those prisoners of war not directly 
repatriated to a neutral nation concerned agreed upon 
by both sides and release them from its military control. 
The authorities of the neutral nations shall then receive 
them and take them into custody in an area designated 
by such authorities. Our proposal also provides that the 
authorities of the neutral nation concerned should have 
the authority to exercise their legitimate functions and 
responsibilities for control of the prisoners of war under 
their temporary jurisdiction. 

“When the prisoners of war not directly repatriated are 
sent to a neutral nation agreed upon by both sides and 
released from the military control of the detaining side 
to the custody of that neutral nation, then the question 
of forcible retention by the detaining side when its mili- 
tary control [is removed] will not arise. Therefore, our 
proposal is reasonable. 

“On the other hand, the authorities of the neutral 
nation shall have the authority to exercise their legiti- 
mate functions and responsibilities for the control of the 
prisoners of war under their temporary jurisdiction. For 
instance, they shall place necessary armed forces to keep 
guard on such prisoners of war. A practical question 
which must be settled is thus settled. Therefore, our 
proposal is practical. Your side has never given any 
tenable reason for opposing the reasonable and practical 
proposal of our side. 

“Your side objects to sending to a neutral nation those 
prisoners of war not directly repatriated and proposes to 
keep such prisoners of war in their original places within 
the detaining side, using the existing installations which 
would be demilitarized. But if such prisoners of war 
were not sent to a neutral nation, how could the military 
control of the detaining side concretely be thoroughly re- 
moved so as to free the prisoners of war completely from 
the influence of the detaining side? And how could it 
be possible at the same time to enable the neutral nation 
to effectively take charge of such prisoners of war and 
maintain order at the locations where they are to be 
accommodated ? 

“Our proposal provides that after the arrival in a 
neutral nation of those prisoners of war not directly re- 
patriated, the nations to which they belong shall send 
personnel to make explanations to all the prisoners of war 
depending upon them, and that the authorities of the 
neutral nation concerned shall be responsible for facilitat- 
ing the speedy return to their fatherland of all those pris- 
oners of war who request to be repatriated home. 

“The provisions of our proposal are so reasonable and 
explicit that your side has failed to give any reasons for 
objecting to it. The contradiction between the 2 state- 
ments made by your side on this question at the plenary 
session of 26 April only confirms us in this impression of 
ours. 

“It is the concrete proposal for effecting a settlement 
of the entire question of the prisoners of war that our 2 
sides are discussing now.” 

4. Unc: “You have again failed to name your candidate 
for the neutral nation. After all the effort our side has 
made to reach an equitable compromise on this issue, even 
nominating one of the Asian states indicated by you as 
suitable, the continued evasion by your side can only be 
considered as inspired by motives other than those of 
reaching an equitable agreement. 

“Time in these discussions is fast running out. Are 
you prepared to accept Pakistan as the neutral nation? 
If not, we have no other issue to discuss with you.” 
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5. Communists: “Our side holds that those prisoners of 
war not directly repatriated should be sent to a neutral 
nation agreed upon by both sides. Our side has indicated 
clearly many times that with this prerequisite our side 
is prepared to nominate an Asian neutral nation. Our 
side still considers that both sides should first decide upon 
the principle of sending those prisoners of war not di- 
rectly repatriated to a neutral nation, then proceed with 
the nomination of a specific neutral nation. 

“On this question, our side has repeatedly made clear 
the position of our side. I consider it unnecessary to re- 
iterate it. 

“I hope that your side will carefully study my state- 
ment. I propose that we recess until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” 

6. Unc: “We agree. 

7. Meeting recessed at 1140 hours. 


” 


Summary of May 5 Plenary Meeting 


1. Delegations reconvened at 1100 hours this date. Sub- 
stance of meeting follows. 

2. Communists: “I have a statement to make. 

“Our side has noted that your side has nominated 
Pakistan to serve as the neutral nation. Our side has 
consistently held that with the prerequisite of sending 
to a neutral nation those prisoners of war not directly 
repatriated, both sides decide upon an Asian neutral 
nation. 

“Your side agreed yesterday that an Asian nation be 
named to serve as the neutral nation and specifically 
nominated Pakistan. This action is worth welcoming. 

“IT would like to know whether your side has agreed 
to transport to that neutral nation the remaining prison- 
ers of war not directly repatriated so as to implement 
the six-point proposal put forward by our side. We hope 
that your side will clarify this question.” 

3. Unc: “We consider that the designation of the cus- 
todian is a primary element of the principle of custodian- 
ship by a neutral power. Our side has tried diligently 
to reach agreement on this matter and we have at various 
times nominated three neutral states, one of which you 
previously indicated would be acceptable to you. Are you 
willing to solve this problem or not? 

“If I have understood your question correctly, you have 
just asked if we agree that the prisoners of war not 
directly repatriated shall be physically transported to 
the territory of the neutral country where that country 
will exercise its custodial functions. If this is your ques- 
tion, the answer is ‘no.’ 

“As to the place of custody, there can be no real prob- 
lem. The neutral state must take custody, within de- 
militarized areas of Korea, of those prisoners who have 
not been directly repatriated. To transport these many 
thousands of prisoners overseas is entirely unnecessary 
to the purpose of the custody. It would be time consum- 
ing and would needlessly delay the final solution of the 
problem. Moreover, the prisoners could not be moved 
prior to the resolution of their status without force, and 
many would destroy themselves rather than submit to 
removal from Korea. In the face of these facts and your 
own recognition that transportation of the prisoners to 
a distant land is impractical, your side might well spare 
itself the effort of continuing to advocate that unaccept- 
able course of action.” 

4. Communists: “The important question which con- 
fronts the delegations of both sides at present is whether 
those prisoners of war not directly repatriated shall be 
sent to a neutral nation or be kept in Korea to be taken 
into custody there by a neutral nation. These are 2 
fundamentally different situations, and they require en- 
tirely different concrete arrangements. 

“Our side has consistently held that those prisoners of 
war not directly repatriated shall be sent to a neutral 
nation and has objected to keeping them in Korea. We 
consider it the most reasonable and practical measure 
to send them to a neutral nation. Your side has held 
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that they should be taken into custody in Korea by a 
neutral nation and has specifically nominated Pakistan 
to take them into custody in Korea. We should like to 
know what steps your side would take to remove the mili- 
tary control of the detaining side so as to free the pris- 
oners of war from its influence? How would your side 
at the same time enable the neutral nation which your 
side has nominated to effectively take charge of the pris- 
oners of war whose number according to your side runs 
into tens of thousands? How would your side maintain 
order and tranquility in the prisoner of war camps? 
I hope that your side will clarify these questions?’ 

5. Unc: “We have noted your questions. 

“We consider that such matters can be readily and 
effectively solved in such manner that custody ean be 
exercised efficiently and with due fairness to the individual 
prisoners concerned and to our 2 sides. 

“We have asked for your nomination of a neutral. It 
is obvious that since the details about which you have 
asked can be solved without serious difficulty, it should 
be no real problem to you to nominate a neutral to per- 
form the custodial functions. We therefore ask you again 
the name of your nominee. 

“In order to reach accord quickly, we ask your side 
to agree to one of our nominees if you are not prepared to 
make a nomination.” 

6. Communists: “Our side considers that to send pris- 
oners of war to a neutral nation and to keep them in 
Korea to be taken into custody there by a neutral nation 
are 2 fundamentally different situations which require 
entirely different concrete arrangements. Since your side 
has nominated Pakistan to take the prisoners of war into 
its temporary custody in Korea, your side must already 
have your idea of how Pakistan shall perform its 
functions. 

“T cannot understand what necessity there is for your 
side not to answer the simple question of our side. What 
concrete steps would your side take to remove the mili- 
tary control of the detaining side so as to free the pris- 
oners of war from the influence of the detaining side? 
How does your side propose to enable the neutral nation 
which your side has nominated to effectively take charge 
of such prisoners of war? 

“Specifically, does your side intend to invite the neutral 
nation to send its armed forces to Korea for taking the 
prisoners of war into its custody? I hope that your 
side will clarify these questions.” 

7. Unc: “Regardless of subsequent negotiations as to 
the details of the arrangements for exercise of custody, 
that custody must be exercised by a neutral nation. Unless 
we reach agreement on all elements of the matter of cus- 
tody and final disposition of the prisoners, there will not 
be an armistice. Therefore, there is no need to discuss 
these details prior to agreement on the neutral state. 
On the other hand, the qualifications of the state selected 
is a primary consideration which affects all of the other 
details. Your evasion of the matter of agreeing on the 
neutral merely causes suspicion as to your motives in 
view of our efforts to meet you half-way. This evasion 
has the effect of making us recognize more than ever 
the importance of designating the custodial state before 
discussing other details of arrangement. 

“Unless you are prepared to accept one of our nominees 
or nominate a different one, we have nothing further to 
say.” 

8. Communists: “Since your side has nominated Pakis- 
tan to serve as a neutral nation, we consider that your 
side has the obligation to make it clear just how to request 
Pakistan to accomplish its functions. Our side considers 
that while nominating Pakistan to serve as a neutral 
nation your side cannot refuse to make it clear where 
and what functions you want this country to perform. 

“Just as in the past meetings, when either side puts 
forward a proposal, it has the obligation to clarify it. 
We consider that it is an important question of principle 
to release the prisoners of war not directly repatriated 
from the control of the detaining side so that they can 
be freed from the influence of the detaining side and 
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also at the same time to enable the neutral nation to 
effectively take charge of the prisoners of war and main- 
tain order in the prisoner of war camps. 

“We would still like to know the concrete views of your 
side on the questions I have put forward.” 

9. Unc: “I have nothing further to say.” 

10. Communists: “I hope you will give an answer to my 
questions tomorrow morning. I suggest that we recess 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

11. Unc: “We agree.” 

12. Meeting recessed at 1159 hours. 


Summary of May 7 Plenary Meeting 


1. Delegations reconvened at 1100 hours this date. 
Substance of record follows. 

2. Communists: “I have an important statement to make. 

“In the concrete proposal for implementation which our 
side put forward on April 26, the disposition of the re- 
maining prisoners of war who are not directly repatri- 
ated is based upon the prerequisite of sending them to a 
neutral nation. But discussion in the armistice negoti- 
ations of the past 10 days has proved that your side has 
been trying to obscure this prerequisite of our side by the 
settlement first of the question of the nomination of the 
neutral nation, thereby attempting to realize the other 
prerequisite which your side has put forward, namely, 
the prerequisite of keeping in Korea the remaining prison- 
ers of war who are not directly repatriated with the neu- 
tral nation coming to Korea to take them into custody. 

We consider that the 2 prerequisites mentioned above 
are entirely different. Under different prerequisites, there 
should be different proposals for disposition. The pro- 
posal of our side provides that the Korean and Chinese 
prisoners of war who are not directly repatriated be sent 
to a neutral nation, released from the original control of 
your side, and received and taken into custody by that 
neutral nation; that thereafter, through the explanations 
made to them by the personnel sent to that neutral nation 
by our side, they be freed from their apprehensions so that 
it will be possible for them to express their will; and that 
thereafter, the authorities of the neutral nation concerned 
ensure that all those prisoners of war who request repatri- 
ation be repatriated to their fatherlands. 

“However, the proposal of your side provides that the 
remaining prisoners of war who are not directly repatri- 
ated still be kept in the area controlled by the detaining 
side. This would obviously make it impossible for such 
prisoners of war to be completely freed from the control 
of the detaining side. Moreover, the neutral nation would 
meet great difficulties in the area controlled by the de- 
taining side in receiving and taking into custody the 
prisoners of war, who according to the assertion of your 
side are in great numbers. At the same time, such a situ- 
ation would not afford due freedom and facilities to the 
side concerned for its explanation work. Between these 
2 proposals, the proposal of our side best embodies the 
principles of the Geneva Convention of 1949 and inter- 
national practice, and can thus settle the question of the 
repatriation of prisoners of war justly and reasonably. 

“But in the discussions of the past 10 days, your side 
has obstinately insisted upon the prerequisite of your side 
that the remaining prisoners of war not directly repatri- 
ated should still be kept in Korea, and that a neutral 
nation should come to Korea to receive them and take them 
into custody. Such an obstinate action of your side will 
again hinder the realization of an armistice in Korea be- 
cause of a question of steps and procedure. As a result, 
the ardent desire for an armistice in Korea of the people 
of both sides whose sons are fighting in Korea and of the 
peace-loving people of the whole world, will again receive 
a blow. In view of this fact, I now declare that we will 
continue to reserve the proposal put forward by our side 
on April 26." But on condition that your side accepts the 
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following new proposal which our side puts forward now, 
we are prepared to try to adopt the prerequisite of your 
side that the remaining prisoners of war not directly re- 
patriated be kept in their original places of detention and 
be handed over to a neutral nation which shall arrange 
for their repatriation. I must point out that the proposal 
put forward on April 26 by our side is more reasonable as 
compared to the new one which is based upon the pre- 
requisite of your side. 

“The contents of our new proposal are as follows: 

[For text, see p. 727.] 

3. Unc: “We have noted your proposal. 
recess until 11 o’clock 9 May.” 

4. Communists: “We agree.” 

5. Meeting recessed at 1126 hours. 


We suggest a 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Fiscal Commission (ECOSOC) 


The Fiscal Commission of the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council (Ecosoc) is scheduled to hold its fourth 
session at New York, beginning on April 27, 1953. 

The Department of State announced on April 24 (press 
release 212) that Edward F. Bartelt, Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the Treasury, who is the U.S. 
representative on the Fiscal Commission, will be assisted 
by Dan Throop Smith, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who will serve as principal adviser, and the 
following other advisers: Eldon King, Head, Office of 
International Tax Relations, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury; Frederick Livesey, Adviser, 
Office of Financial Development Policy, Department of 
State; Raphael Sherfy, Legal Advisory Staff, Department 
of the Treasury. 

Because the economic development of many areas of the 
world is dependent upon the flow of private investment 
capital from highly developed to underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the Commission will devote considerable attention 
to problems relating to the taxation of foreign invest- 
ment, of corporate profits and dividends, and of foreign 
nationals, assets, and transactions. 

Among other items on the agenda for the fourth session 
are (1) world tax service; (2) taxation of agriculture; 
(3) government finance and economic development; (4) 
government financial reporting; (5) public finance in- 
formation service; and (6) problems of municipal finance. 


President Suggests Study 
of Immigration and Nationality Act 


Following is the text of a letter dated April 6 
from the President to Senator Arthur V. Watkins, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Immigration 
and Nationality Policy: 


Dear SENATOR WATKINS: 

Thank you for your letter of March 20 inform- 
ing me of the plan of your subcommittee to hold 
hearings on several immigration bills now pend- 
ing before it. I am particularly grateful to have 
your assurance that you are prepared to coop- 
erate in the formulation and implementation of 
an immigration program, insofar as you can con- 
sistently do so. 

It is only proper to point out to you that I 
have received a great many complaints that the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 does 
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embody many serious and inequitable restrictions. 
While I recognize that the act contains some 


provisions which represent a liberalizing influ- 
ence in the field of immigration law and that a 
fundamental revision of a statute cannot be ap- 
proached without searching analysis, I suggest 
that a study of the operation of many of the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952 should be immediately 
undertaken, with an invitation to all concerned 
to testify regarding the provisions of which they 
complain. 

In the State of the Union Message I pointed 
out that “existing legislation contains injustices.” * 
Among the administrative provisions of the law 
which it is claimed may operate with unwar- 
ranted harshness are the following: 


1 


The provisions which make inadmissible any 
alien who, in the opinion of the consul, is likely 
to become a public charge at any time in the 
future. This places upon the consul the burden 
of forecasting events which cannot be predicted 
and, it is claimed, would permit abuse of discre- 
tionary judgment. 


2 


The provisions which make ineligible for a 
visa any alien with respect to whom the consular 
officer knows or has reasonable grounds to believe 
probably would, after entry, engage in espionage, 
sabotage or “subversive” activities. It is asserted 
that this provision vests in the consul the author- 
ity, without restraint, to determine by his own 
mental processes the probability of future pro- 
scribed conduct, thus permitting a possible abuse 
of discretionary judgment. 


3 


The provision which permits an immigration 
official to interrogate without warrant “any alien 
or person believed to be an alien as to his right 
to be or to remain in the United States.” It is 
said that unless the word “believed” is clarified 
so as specifically to require “probable cause,” an 
abuse of this authority could possibly subject any 
citizen to improper interrogation. 


4 


The provisions under which, it is asserted, nat- 
uralized citizens have only “second class” citizen- 
ship because they, as distinguished from native- 
born citizens, can be expatriated because of resi- 
dence abroad for certain periods of time, without 
reference to any other conduct on their part. 


5 


New restriction upon granting leave to seamen 
while ships are in United States ports. 


*BuLweTIN of Feb. 9, 1953, p. 211. 
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6 


The provision which exempts from the criminal 
grounds of exclusion those aliens who have been 
convicted abroad of purely political offenses fails 
to define the term “political.” It is asserted that 
it is therefore difficult for administrative officers 
to determine whether the “criminal” offenses for 
which individuals have been convicted are indeed 
of a criminal, as distinguished from a political, 
nature. 

7 


The provisions permitting aliens who were and 
are believers in nazism and fascism to enter the 
United States unless it can be affirmatively shown 
that they advocated the establishment of those 
ideologies in the United States. 


8 


Deportation provisions that permit an alien to 
be deported at any time after entry, irrespective 
of how long ago he was involved, after entry, is 
an activity or affiliation designated as “subver- 
sive.” Such alien is now subject to deportation 
even if his prior affiliation was terminated many 
years ago and he has since conducted himself as 
a model American. 

9 


The provision which authorizes the Attorney 
General to suspend deportation of certain de- 
portable aliens if “exceptional and extremely un- 
usual hardship” is demonstrated. It is asserted, 
however, that these restrictive terms are not 
explained in the law, thus leaving the interpreta- 
tion of the phrase open to administrative deter- 
mination, subject to Congressional approval or 
“veto.” It is argued that the law should more 
clearly state the standards upon which this dis- 
cretionary relief may be granted by the Attorney 
General. 

10 


The provisions which permit the continuation 
of up to a 50 percent mortgage extending far into 
the future on the quotas of many countries. 
Under these provisions it is charged that Estonia 
has its quotas partially mortgaged until the year 
2146; 2014 for Greece; Poland, the year 2000, and 
Turkey, 1964. 


It would seem desirable for the Committee on 
the Judiciary to investigate these complaints and 
the other critical comments which have developed 
as a result of the operation of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Law of 1952 with a view to achiey- 
ing legislation which would be fair and just to 
all. I shall appreciate it if you will present these 
comments to the members of the committee and 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 
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